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Published every Wednesday, in Chemi- 
cal building, corner of Eighth and Olive 
streets, St. Louis, Mo., at one dollar per 
year. Eastern office, Chalmer D. Col- 
man, 520 Temple Court, New York City. 
Advertisers will find the RURAL WORLD 
the best advertising medium of its class 
in the United States. Address all letters 
to COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, Chemi- 
cal Building, St. Louis, Mo, 





While the RURAL WORLD is published 
at one dollar a year, it has temporarily 
allowed old subscribers to send actually 
NEW OR TRIAL subscribers with their 
own subscriptions at fifty cents a year, 
in order to largely increase the circula- 
tion and influence of the paper. This price 
is less than the cost of the white paper, 
presswork, folding, wrapping, mailing and 
prepaying the postage, saying nothing of 
any other of the large expenses of main- 
taining offices, paying salaries and con- 
ducting such a paper in a large city. Re- 
newals, unless accompanied by one or 
more NEW subscribers, must be at one 
dollar a year. All names are dropped as 
soon as subscriptions expire. The month 
named on the address tag, pasted on each 
issue, shows the month subscriptions ex- 
pire, and renewals should be made two or 
three weeks before, so that names shall 
not drop out of list. It is gratifying to 
the proprietor te be able to state, in his 
half century’s experience in conducting 
this paper, it has never enjoyed the 
patronage and prosperity it now does. Its 
circulation is increasing in a wonderful 
degree, and its advertising patrons, many 
of whom have used its columns for a 
quarter orathird of acentury, are more 
than pleased with results. Let all our 
friends unite and press forward in ex- 
tending its sphere of influence. It will do 
for others what it is doing for you, so get 
others to join the great RURAL WORLD 
army and receive the same benefit. 





The great St. Louis Fair will be held 
October 7-12. This season’s fair will be 
the 41st held by the St. Louis Fair Asso- 
ciation, and it will be fully in keeping 
with the splendid history of this institu- 
tion, that has a world-wide reputation. 


THE MISSOURI 





STATE FAIR. 





On September 9, three weeks from next 
Monday, the Missouri State Fair will 
throw open its gates for its initial meet- 
ing, and, notwithstanding the most dis- 
astrous drouth ever recorded in the his- 
tory of the state, the officers of the State 
Fair are determined that this shall be 
a successful one. Much, however, de- 
pends on the people of Missouri; they 
must make the exhibits that will form the 
attractive features, illustrate the agri- 
cultural possibilities of the state and 
demonstrate the wisdom of the legisla- 
ture in making provision for a state fair. 
It becomes, then, not only the privilege 
but the duty of all Missourians to help 
make this the first meeting of the Mis- 
souri State Fair of the 20th century a 
grand success by sending for exhibit 
specimens of their skill, and then if pos- 
sible, attend the fair in person. 


PREVENTING SMUT. | 





The small yields of most of the crops | 
| this season since the wheat has been har- 
vested make it important that all crops | 
|to be harvested next season should be 
most carefully planted, and every care | 
possible taken to insure an abundant har- 
vest. Farmers know full well the damage 
to wheat and other grains from smut, and 
|this is especially evident in the large 
| wheat growing areas. | 
| The North Dakota Experiment Station 
| reports a new smut preventive, which has 
{been tried at the station for three suc- 
|cessive years and has proven most suc- 
|cessful. One feature of this new method 
lof treating wheat to prevent smut, that 
|should make it especially valuable, is that 
it is said to have an excellent effect on 
the germinating properties of the seed. 
The method of treatment is as follows: 
| Make a solution of one pound formalin 
| to 50 gallons water. Pile the grain on the 
barn floor and sprinkle thoroughly with 
lthe solution, shovel the grain over and 
|sprinkle again, repeating the process un- | 
| til every grain is wet. If wheat is treat- 
ed see that the grains are wet om-the 
outside. If oats are treated enough of 
the solution should be put on the pile so 
}that each grain is thoroughly saturated. 
It will be better if the oats are sprinkled 
jand shoveled quite thoroughly once, then 
jafter two or three hours they are given 
lanother thorough treatment. In the| 
|meantime they will have swelled some, | 
|and the second application of the water 
| will be more effective. Fifty gallons of 
|the solution will properly treat about 20 
| bushels of oats, and considerably more of 
| other grains. 
| The formalin used in this smut preven- 
| tive, if not kept by local druggists, can 
| be procured by them from the wholesale 
|dealers. Let farmers use all care to make 
every crop of next season bring every 
cent possible. 


PREPARING THE SEED 


WHEAT. 


BED FOR 





Farmers throughout the drouth stricken 
section this season feel that they must 
make no mistakes that might be avoided, 
hence inquiries are constantly being made 
as to method of culture and crops to be 
sown. A man is most likely to succeed 
when he feels there is something more 
to learn; and this receptive mental con- 
dition is good when the individual will 
digest all methods presented and then de- 
duce from them such method as will suit 
his location, soil and environment. This 
jis really being independent, and at the 
{same time profiting by the experiences of 
others, which is a still greater evidence 
|}of good business qualities. 

In view of these facts we would 
| pecially counsel that farmers make care- 
|ful and intelligent study of preparing the 
soil for wheat. 


“and sow not later than October. We 
never will produce these crops in any 
fair quantities until our people learn 


es- 


in the West as “Soil Culture Campbell’’ 
has to say on this subject. 

Mr. Campbell says: ‘You see we live 
in the sub-arid or sub-humid region, and 
our problem is conservation of moisture. 
Enough moisture falls during the year to 
insure a crop, and nearly all of it is ab- 
sorbed by the earth. But under the com- 
bined influence of a hot sun and wind 
evaporation is rapid. By actual measure- 
ment through a two days’ experiment a 
square foot of surface lost a quart and 
one-half of water by evaporation every 
24 hours. If we can retain this moisture 
jin the ground for the use of growing 
|crops, we shall have no failure from that 
}source. My method is: 1. To go over 





We suggest to our readers who have |the land twice with a dise harrow, fine- 
not already done so, that they send to/!y pulverizing the surface. 2.To plow 
Secretary J. R. Rippey, Sedalia, for a deep, seven to nine inches, turning this 
copy of the premium list and note the |finely pulverized soil completely under. 
array of premiums offered. 3. To fellow the plow closely with the 

packer. 4. To cultivate the surface 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTES of the ground frequently during the period 
of the growth of crops to a depth of not 
Should Be the Means of Solving Some |More than two inches, thus forming a 


Hard Problems. 
Secretary Ellis of the Missouri State 
Board of Agriculture, announces that on 


account of the drouth the series of farm- 
will 
Abcut 


ers’ institutes to be held this fall 
not begin until about October 1. 
40 institutes have thus far been located, 


and the secretary is quite anxious to get 
be held located as 
soon as possible, as he wants to make 
and places in 


the full number to 


announcement of dates 


the September Bulletin of the Board. 


Those of our readers who live in counties 


in which institutes have not been located 
should at once write to Secretary Ellis 
and endeavor to secure one for their re- 
spective communities. The secretary 
very pertinently says: 

“If there has ever been a time in the 
history of our State when institute work 
was profitable it is certainly now, and 
we hope those who are taking the lead 
in working up the meetings in the differ 
ent localities will awaken an interest taat 
will tnsure profitable meetings. It may 
be that no one now living will witness 
another year like 191, but we are sure 
to have drouths that will cause consider- 
able loss. Something may be learned 
about how to provide an abundant sup- 
ply of water, saving moisture by right 
methods of cultivation, by adding humus 
to the soil, correct systems of rotation, 
etc., that will enable the farmer to les- 
sen, if not entirely overcome, the bad 
effects of the next drouth. Let every 
farmer feel that these meetings are his 
and that he will do what he can to make 
them a success.” 





|dust blanket 


|traction and prevents evaporation of | 
| moisture.”’ 
Such methods of culture are what are 


; best suited to sections where irrigation 
|has not been adopted, yet are under con- 
| trol of the individual farmer and hence 
}are a possible thing. Mr. Campbell states 
| that in 1894, one of the driest seasons in 
|South Dakota, that he raised 142 bushels 
|of potatoes to the acre on a field of 26 
| acres, while the fields of others were a 
| failure. 





RETAINING MOISTURE IN THE 
SOIL. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: In my last 
article I promised the readers of the 
RURAL WORLD a description of my 
method of retaining moisture in the soil. 
A very important factor in retaining 
moisture in the soil is to have a soil rich 
in nitrogen, and at least one foot in 
depth. The ground should be plowed in 
February or March, or as early as pos- 
sible. In plowing I use a 12-inch plow 
and set it to cut a 10-inch furrow, letting 
the plow down as deep as the furrow is 
wide or two inches deeper, where the soil 
will permit. I always back furrow in 
plowing and when I have finished a 
“land” I throw two furrows back into the 
dead furrow. 

Now we have the ground plowed, not 
cut and covered, but plowed. The next 
thing in order is to cultivate the seed 
bed. Cultivate until every inch of soil is 
pulverized as deep as it was plowed, us- 
ing such tools for the work as prevailing 


| We are not in the great drouth district, 


And we have noted with | 
interest what that man who is known 


which checks capillary at- | 


conditions will suggest. When finished 
the field should suggest an onion bed. 
Now we have our seed bed prepared. 
AFTER CULTIVATION.—For all ex- 
cept root crops, I find a harrow-tooth 
cultivator to be the best implement with 
which to cultivate. In cultivating root 
crops, it may sometimes be necessary to 
run through them with a cultivator or 
single shovel plow to loosen up the soil 
after heavy rainfall. When this is 
necessary, it is better to follow with har- 
row cultivator and level the ground. 
Cultivate during the entire season, allow- 
ing no erust to form. 

| believe the only thing that will pre- 
vent a fair yield any year when this 
method is followed will be the extreme 
heat of the present season. This, at 
least, is my experience in a small sec- 
tion of the country here in Central Mis- 
souri. I am not speaking of any other 
section. Our soils are as varied as are 
the rocks that form our hills and under- 


a 


NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 


' 
Editor RURAL WORLD: August 7, and 
the thirty-seventh day of our drouth; to 
be sure we have had a couple of show- 
ers, but a few hours of hot sun dried 
them up, and crops were worse off than 
before. Taking the sixth congressional 
district of Ohio all over, there will not be 
one-third of a crop of corn or potatoes, 
or one-fourth of a crop of garden stuff. 
Tobacco stands drouth better than other 
crops, and it may, with favorable weath- 
er, make a half crop. The spring seeding 
of grass and clover is about all dead; ap- 
ples are falling from the trees, pastures 
are burned out and stock water is get- 
ting very scarce. 
A USEFUL LESSON.—Some of our 
farmers have always been careless with 
their straw, but this year all are trying 
to save it in the best possible condition. 
Yesterday Arthur helped one of our 
neighbors to put his straw into the barn, 





> ie . | 
lie our soils; like remy he ge to and several others ha¥e done the same, | 
Powe them ie. must study t ey - something never known here before. Our 

Cale: C0;,: “aa, A. J. D. liwo stacks were caréfully raked down, | 


AN ALABAMA LETTER. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: As I seldom 
see anything from this state, I am con- 
strained to write a little of the prevailing 
conditions. 

We are located in the hills and valleys 
of North Alabama, which are fairly pro- 
ductive of corn, cotton, wheat and oats. 


and so far this year have had plenty of 
rain to make the crops look well, at pres- 
ent, except cotton, which is very late and 
small at this late. Our wheat crop was 
very short from some cause, principally 
rust I think, which, however, did not 
trouble the oat crop. Our oats were good, 
especially where they were sown last 
fall. It is being proved to us every year 
that here the fall is the time to sow oats 
and not the spring. Our people here 
would make good crops of wheat and 
|}oats if they would only prepare the land, 





| this all important lesson. 

| Some of your readers will be surprised 
| when I state what the preparation is 
{here by the ordinary botch renter and 
|not a few of land owners. Wheat here 
|is always sown after corn or cotton, 
|which are usually gathered in November 
|and December, but could be in October. 
| The corn having been hauled in, with all 
'the stalks and a heavy coat of grass and 
|weeds left on the ground, the farmer 
|takes an ordinary twister plow. lays off 
|‘‘lands’”’ 15 to 25 feet wide, proceeds to 
|sow about one bushel to the acre, then 
he plows in the wheat with the same tool. 
If the trash is very rank he does not 
cover more than half of it; but the field 


is left until next June when with our 
|“‘eradle,”” we go to “gather in the 
| sheaves.” I have known them to make as 


}much as 12 bushels per acre under these 
conditions. Oats are put in the same 
way by the same class of farmers. Now, 
don’t understand that all our farmers do 
things this way, but to our sorrow the 
majority of them do. Some of us have 
our wheat drills and other machinery, 
and do the work right, and this class are 
always well rewarded for their work, 
reaping as high as 30 bushels per acre. 

If these notes are accepted and the RU- 
RAL WORLD readers would like to hear 


re-topped and weighted by drawing a 
| binder twine across the top of stack and | 
|hanging a 20-pot#id r@ek to each end of 
it. After the stacks settle thoroughly we 
will watch them, and, if necessary, put 
on new twine and weights. As the editor 
suggests, July 31, it is not the most eco- 
nomical plan to allow steck to run to the 
stack, but Mr. Skeen’s plan is one of the 
best known where straw is plenty. We 
practiced his plan several years and liked 
it well. 

COW PEAS AND DROUTH.—Even the 
sorghum and the Kaffir corn look worse 
than the cow peas, indeed my experi- 
mental plot, which has been kept per- 
fectly clean of weeds, does not show the 
effects of drouth at all. 

When one wishes to make a careful ex- 
periment something nearly always hap- 
pens to mar his work, and that was the 
case with my cow pea plot. The rows of 
Blackeye, Whippoorwill and Red Ripper 
failed to come up well, and they are only 
a half stand. ‘The Wal'ftns and the Harty 
Blacks are a perfect stand, and we will 
make our first picking of Warrens this 
week, three weeks later than in 1900. 
Where cow peas grew last year the plants 
this year are of a much darker green than 
those on other land, so much so in fact 
that one can see the difference 100 yards 
or more away. We wish that we had 
planted more cow peas, not that we will 


will cut 6x30. By this plan one can push 
the stocks over onto the wheat and drive 
the wagon on the stocks now when husk- 
ing the corn, thus avoiding damage to the 
wheat. In cutting corn, if the stalks are 
rather green we cut half shocks first, or 
6x12 hills, leaving 12 rows, uncut; after 
a few days curing of the half shock we 
go ahead and complete it. Some people 
practice tying the shock when half up; 
we used to do this, but found that it 
caused the shock to settle unevenly, leav- 
ing the outside part of the shock sprawly 
and the inside part erect. Tie well with 
twine when done, and before tying draw 
the shock close up with rope and ring or 
some of the compressors on the market; 
we like rope and ring best. Where fod- 
der is damaged as badly, as most of it is 
this year, it will not stand much wet 





further from this section, I will be glad 
to send in an occasional contribution. 
Etowah Co., Ala. M. Z. RAMSEY. 
We are sure our readers will be pleased 
to hear more of Alabama's agricultural 
conditions and possibilities from Mr. 
| Ramecy. We are confident that in that 
region are very favorable opportunities 
for the thrifty, industrious farmer 
limited means, and we will be pleased to 





readers.—Editor. 

DRY WEATHER IMPROVEMENTS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: While tne 
drouth which we hope will cease late in 
-August still lingers, many are making 
excuse that it is impracticable to go 
ahead with farm work. Many of these 
were pining for time a few months ago 
to make that fish pond or a new hog pas- 
ture, or mend up the broken harness, or 
drive those posts across the pond. But 
now these things are out of mind, waiting 
for a rush of work to force them in 
again. 
West is a way to keep clean drinking 
water for hogs without waste of the 
same. 

My idea is to connect an irrigated gar- 
den with the swine yard, the water chute 
from the well to the garden passing 
through the pen. Some other method 
might be more suitable on a large farm. 

Some pastures need more shade trees. 
After a good rain in August is a better 
opportunity for setting trees than in 
May, the leaves being riper they are 
hardier. I have tried this and found it 
so. For stock shade, fence the young 
trees from the stock a few years. Many 
trees with plenty of moisture will make 
small fence posts in three or four years. 
Trees can be made a benefit on the south 
edge of even the smallest farm, if it is 
approximately level. They sap the soil, 
but also drain it when too wet. A trench 
reservoir for water dug on the near side 
will prevent any damage and do them 
good, as well as other good. 

G. W. KILLOUGH. 





of | 


have them brought to the attention of our | 


One needed improvement in the 





Sedgwick Co., Kan. 


weather, and it will be well to get it in 
| stack or under cover as soon as possible. 
| if one has no means of getting it under 
cover it may be stacked like grain and 
covered with straw or weedy hay. 

Mr. Skeen wants to know about stack- 
jing shredded fodder. A friend in North- 
;ern Ohio tells me that it keeps perfectly 
| with a top of straw and that he has kept 
it over a summer feeding it the next win- 
ter. 

GOOD ADVICE ANY 
Sykes, July 31, in writing of buckwheat, 
|says: ‘The ground should be harrowed 
|down even.’” His advice is good to take 
jat any time or with any crop; twice we 
have been able to save a crop of short 
oats by mowing them, because we har- 
rowed the ground well. 

Wheat breaking will be late this year 
and much of it will be rough and cloddy. 
Just as soon as a harrow’s width is 
plowed the harrow should go on and we 
would suggest that instead of one round 
to go two this year; it will pay. Where 
corn ground is to go in wheat it will be 
well to work it as soon as possible. My 
plan on corn stubble is first disk harrow, 
next spike tooth harrow then finish with 
drag or roller. If one has no disk harrow 
the first working may be done with culti- 
vator, going shallow; in this case I would 
follow with drag or roller, then spfke 
tooth and again with roller. Under no 
circumstances would I plow corn stubble 
intended for wheat with a turning plow; 
I have seen this done several times and 
never knew it to result in a good crop of 
wheat. c. D. LYON. 

Southern Ohio. 

Mr. Lyon calls our attention to a typo- 
graphical error in his letter in the July 31 
issue. In the statement “Tent caterpil- 
lars have been very scarce here since the 
May 19 past several years ago,”’ the word 
past should have been frost. 





GASCONADE COUNTY, CEN. MO.— 
Unless the corn improves as a result of 
the rain that has just fallen, there will 
not be an average yield of five bushels to 
the acre through the county. 


really need them for feed, but for the 
benefit of the land. 
CORN FODDER.—We always cut our | 


corn, on land to be seeded to wheat, 6x2: 
hills; this year as the corn is so light we | 


|land in corn to see if the evaporation of 


TIME —Mr. | 


AN IMPORTANT QUESTION, 





Would Irrigation Have Saved the Early 
Corn in the Missouri Valley? 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The “Globe- 
Democrat” has editorially called atten- 
tion to the importance of a system of 
irrigation for this valley to prevent the 
future recurrence of so widespread a dis- 
aster as the loss of the corn crop. An 
examination of many fields on low and 
high grounds leads to the belief that the 
corn that tasseled out during the past 20 
days has suffered more on low damp 
ground when the corn continues to grow 
than on higher ground when there was 
less moisture to produce rank growth. 
I have noticed a number of pieces of 
corn that without rain to the present 
time would have made 40 to 50 bushels 
of eern.to the acre that will not make a 
bushel oWing to the fact that the tassel 
was killed and the pollen dried up as soon 
as it appeared. 

I have not been able to visit any island 


moisture from the river helped to save the 
corn; but along Logan Creek and the 
Auxvasse in Callaway County corn on 
the low grounds seems tassel burnt worse 
than where there was less moisture, as 
the blades on this corn are green and 
healthy with no “‘firing’’ of bottom blades. 
I note also in my garden, that I have ir- 
rigated from a water tank, sim lima 
beans, both bunch and pole, have not set 
a single pod though blooming very free- 
ly, and among the common bunch beans, 
only a green podded variety with a very 
large thick pulpy leaf has set beans. 
Tomatoes have made a fair growth, 
bloomed very freely, but have set very 
few tomatoes. 

May it not be that under such a scorch- 
ing sun the thermometer going for days, 
hanging against the west side of the 
house, to 150 degrees, that irrigation 
would not wholly solve the problem? The 
showers that have fallen in various parts 
of the country were generally reported 
as doing.no good, their limited areas 
not furnishing sufficient evaporation to 
hold the temperature lower. 

The foregoing was written July 27, 
since which time I have found that on 
north slopes there is some corn, where the 
plane of the earth’s surface was such 
that the rays of the sun were at right 
angles to it. I do not think there is any 
early corn. I learn also that about half 
the tassels are killed on the islands of 
the Missouri River in this county. 
Callaway Co., Mo. J. L. ERWIN. 


POLK CO. (8. W. MO.) NOTES. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The present 
season has been a most unfavorable one 
for the Polk county farmer. Up to April 
17 land was too wet to work, consequent- 
ly only a small part of the oat land was 
seeded. A large crop of corn was plant- 
ed, but the land was cloddy, and with 
dry cold weather during May a very poor 
stand resulted. Farmers planted and re- 
planted, some even planted the third 
time. We had a good rain June 5, but 
after that the drouth made rapid pro- 
gress. Wheat that was drilled on good 
land made an average crop of good qual- 
ity. Oats were generally a failure, al- 
though some fields will make as much as 
20 bushels per acre. Millet that was sowed 
in spring is a total failure. The hay crop 
is short and potatoes likewise. But the 
late rains have been a Godsend to the 
farmers here. Corn is coming out won- 
derfully. Late corn will make at least 
one-half a crop and perhaps more. The 
past week has been a busy one; many of 
our farmers were planting potatoes, sow- 
ing miliet and breaking wheat ground, 
and the amount of turnip seed sown beats 
the record—by at least 16 to 1. The grass 
is growing and we will no doubt have 
|plenty of fall pasture. Our farmers can 
| take their stock through the winter if 
they will save their feed. Bran is selling 
at 70c, and chopped wheat $1.25 per cwt. 
I am feeding some pigs on chopped wheat 
and never had pigs to do better. 

July 31. W. A. ERWIN. 

INDIAN TERRITORY LETTER. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: We have not 
had a good rain since June 14; in fact, the 
rainfall has been very light here for the 
past 12 months, and this accounts in a 
great measure for the disastrous effects 
on the crops. The thermometer has reg- 
istered as high as 108 deg. in the shade. 


Kafiir corn do well here, 


first named are the chief crops. 


full crop on a conservative estimate. 


made about three-fourths of a 


would seem to me that some 


some extent. RAY ROBERTSON. 
Creek Nation, I. T., Aug. 5. 





PHELPS COUNTY, 


corn is past help. 


shipped away at trifling prices. 


Corn, cotton, prairie hay, sorghum and 


but the three 
While 
early cotton is cut short, I think the crop 
generally will make about two-thirds of a 


Corn will make about one-fourth to one- 
half, while grass will make about two- 
thirds of a full crop. Early Irish potatoes 
crop. 
Onions did fairly well, but other garden 
vegetables are not worth mentioning. 
Judging from conditions here and from 
newspaper reports from other places, it 
of the 
weather and crop bulletins must have the 
corn and cotton crops over-estimated to 


CENTRAL MO.— 
While we have not had general rains, we 
think the drouth has been broken, and 
late corn may make a half crop; early 
Most of the stock was 


SOME GOOD SUGGESTIONS. 


Editor RURAL, WORLD: At this date, 
August 5, the drouth has been effectually 
broken by copious showers; and vege- 
tation that was not entirely dried up 
is taking a new lease on life; and one can 
form a fair conclusion as to how bad 
the heat and drouth hurt them. Summed 
up, the situation in this county is about 
thus: Wheat is a good crop, both in 
quality and quantity, and we saved it in 
the best possible condition. Oats are 
fair, both in straw and grain, yielding 
from 20 to 30 bushels per acre. Corn is a 
failure as far as grain is concerned, but 
will make splendid feed as fodder if prop- 


| clouay. Twenty-six days of the month 
had a temperature of 9 degrees or high- 
er. The warmest days were the 2ist and 
224, with figures of 108 and 110 degrees, 
respectively. The mean temperature for 
the month was % degrees, an excess of 
eight degrees. Local showers of one- 
quarter to one-half inch were noted on 
the 15th, 17th and 30th. The main rainfall 
came on the night of the 28-28, when two 
and one-half inches were registered by 
the standard gauge at the home of the 
writer. Ten miles east or west the pre- 
cipitation was not so great. The wondcr 
is that the losses to crops were not more 
pronounced. The heavy rain of three 
and three-quarter inches on June 22, 20 
doubt served as a bridge to carry the 


erly saved. Early potatoes are good; 

late ones a failure. Early apples and corn and other crops across the great 
early peaches are badly damaged by desert of clear skies and excessively higa 
heat. Native hay is making an average temperature. 


As to the «ffects of the drouth and 
heat, my observations of the corn crop 
in our county warrants the statement 
that the crop of 1901 will linger close to 
the 50 per cent line. There may be some 
variations, but not materially weighty 
ones. I have not noticed any field burned 
so severely as some I saw after the drouth 
of July, ’94. 

There are compensations to all things. 
For a dozen days following the rain on 
the 28th-29th, cool and cloudy weather 
prevailed here in latitude 40 degrees. How 
sweet and pleasant were the cool breezs, 
and how the trees and grass and bees and 
birds all were renewed in energy and life 
beauty. And out of the siege of high 
temperature and absence of rain, one 
quality was developed, and that is the 
dependence of the people upon Divine 
power. A special day of prayer was ap- 
pointed. Let us all rejoice, and live for 
those things which do not perish. Let 


of about one ton per acre. There will be 
plenty of rough feed for stock for the 
coming winter, as Kaffir corn and 
sorghum sown and planted for feed are 
doing finely. . 

CATCH CROPS.—We are now ovina’ 
and planting catch crops. We have cut 
the corn from six acres of ground, half 
of it sweet corn, and feed it to our cows, 
hauling it out in the pasture night and 
morning. Four acres of this field has 
been thoroughly prepared and planted to 
sweet corn, which at this date is showing 
a fine stand. Then we have twelve acres 
of ground that were manured at the rate 
of 20 loads of good cow stable manure 
last winter and spring, and planted to 
corn. The corn has been cut and put into 
shocks 14 hills square. This land has 
been thoroughly prepared and on this we 
will plant four acres of sweet corn, six 
acres of millet, and two acres of Kaffir 


corn, and we confidently expect a good 
crop yet this fall. We will report results us be most concerned about the bread of 
later on. heaven. 


WHEAT SEEDING.—With the return 
of autumn those farmers who intend to 
try another crop of wheat will be per- 
plexed in deciding just the proper time 
to commit the seed to the earth. This 
point involves complexity, and many 
planters will not find the subject very 


DROUTH RESISTING CROPS.—Never 
did we have a better opportunity to watch 
the different crops in their struggle for 
existence than during the late heat and 
drouth period. We have four different 
kinds’ of crops noted for théfr drouth re- 
sisting qualities growing this summer. 


They are as follows: Sorghum, Kaffir easy to decide. Two negative elements 
corn, soy beans ail eae peas eu so | must be well considered. These are the 
far as I have been able to determine, | Hessian fly in early sown wheat, and 


possible freezing and liability of rust in 
late planting of the grain. One fact is 
evident. In northern Missouri the Hes- 
sian is more certain to fall upon the early 
wheat than was the sword to fall on the 
head of Damocles. The pest is here, and 
may remain in destructive numbers as 
long as wheat is produced. I never ob- 
served it so numerous as in this yest'’s 
wheat. Between the fly and freezing and 
rust the farmer truly is upon a wide ocean 
and without a compass. 


JASPER BLINES. 
Clark County, Mo. 


cow peas have stood the drouth the best, 
with soy beans a close’ second. Our 
sorghum and Kaffir corn stopped growing 
and wilted badly during the day time, 
and began to look about the time rains 
came as if they were ready to give up 
the fight. The soy beans wilted quite 
a good deal and made no perceptible 
growth for the last ten days or two weeks 
of the drouth. But in our 20 acres of 
cow peas, excepting along the ridges, I 
never saw a stalk that even wilted with 
the mercury ranging from 9% to 110 de- 
grees for days at a stretch, and with 
a stiff south wind blowing day and night 
they never stopped growing. I have often 


STON ‘ .) NOTES. 
wondered how much more heat and LIVING = oO Ce) SOTES 
drouth they would have stood. They ¢ ¢ . 

were the one bright (green) spot on our| Editor RURAL WORLD: The great 


drouth is broken, and all kinds of garden 
vegetables, including sweet corn and po- 
tatoes, planted since the rain, which fell 
July 27 and 28, are growing finely. Corn 
in this locality will make perhaps one- 
third of a crop, as likewise the early po- 
tatoes. Wheat is excellent, oats short, but 
fairly good. Some few fields of clover and 
timothy were good, but generally light. 
Wheat straw is excellent, and when baled 
is selling at $4.50 to $5 per ton; timothy, 
$12 to $14, and wild hay $8. 
This is the first year since 1865 that my 
apples shriveled and dried up while hang- 
ing on the trees. In the spring I had my 
orchard well plowed and sowed to clover 
and timothy, which all died. My plums 
also seemed to “‘cook’”” while yet on the 
trees, while the strawberries, raspber- 
ries, blackberries, gooseberries, currants 
and all garden vegetables dried up and 
could not withstand the extreme heat 
and drouth. 
THE SUNFLOWER was the only plant 
that the drouth did not seem to affect. In 
all the fine articles published in the RU- 
RAL WORLD, I do not now call to mind 
any on the culture of the sunflower. This 
plant will grow in almost any kind of 
soil, from the dry, hard soil and sands 
of Kansas, where the hot winds will dry 
up the corn in one day, to the rich allu- 
vial soil of northwestern Missouri. The 
seeds of this plant are valuable for oil, 
and also feed for poultry and horses. 
Horses are fond of the leaves. I feed all 
the leaves, stems and heads to my horse, 
except those seeds saved for poultry. The 
large stocks cut up make excellent ma- 
terial for kindling fires. I thus utilize the 
entire plant. A few acres of sunflowers 
would produce a large amount of feed, 
oil and fuel. In a year like this, I know 
of no plant that would pay the farmers 
better than a few acres of sunflowers. 
There was one feature of the drouth 
which was beneficial. There were no 
mosquitoes to carry and transmit malarial 
fevers. Our earth roads were also free 
from impassable mud holes. These two 
features were some compensation for the 
lack of vegetables, etc. 

Aug. 7. J. Y¥. POWELL. 


farm, when everything else seemed to be 
burning up with heat. It was a pleasure 
to me to watch them in their struggle 
for existence. 

PREPARE NOW.—There are, no doubt, 
many sections of country where the 
drouth fell heavily, where grain will be 
high, and even rough feed will be scarce. 
Prepare now to meet such conditions. 
Much can be done yet to lighten the blow 
from the drouth. All feed should be care- 
fully saved in the best possible manner 
and put in stack or under cover as soon 
as possible. Stables and shelters should 
be prepared so that all stock can be 
sheltered from cold and wet. It is folly 
at any time to burn grain to keep ani- 
mals warm, and almost criminal to do 
so under present conditions. If ever it 
will pay to shelter stock from cold, it will 
be this winter. I have learned from ex- 
perience that almost any stock can be 
wintered successfully (if properly shel- 
tered) on our common forage without 
any grain. M. E. KING. 
Buckeye Dairy Farm, Labette Co., Kas, 


| SUMMER DAYS AT SEVEN 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In our coun- 
ty this summer atmospheric electricity 
has been averaging fair in its work upon 
live stock and other property. The fel- 
lowing are the reported losses: Five 
barns, six cattle, three horses, one mule, 
one hay stack, forty-three turkeys. All 
the barns, so far as I have ascertained, 
were without rod protection. Some years 
ago I knew of a large barn that was 
struck and destroyed by lightning, and 
this building had two modern reds well 
grounded. The event was at night dur- 
ing a heavy rain, and the farmer was 
notified of the burning by a Santa Te 
freight engineer, who sounded the alarm 
whistle for some minutes. I believe a 
record should be kept of all losses by 
lightning and reported to the State Board 
of Agriculture by the crop reporters of 
their respective townships and counties. 
In this way very valuable scientific and 
useful information may be collected. I 
shall gladly serve as a volunteer in this 
subject. 

THE DROUTH PERIOD.—The month 
of July has come and gone, and it is a 
period of time ts be remembered. Fer 
excessively high temperature for so preo- 
longed a reign, the month is unexampled 
and will go into history. The record 
really began on June 22, when the 9%- 
degree readings took possession. July in 
this part of the state was a high pressure 


PINES. 





VERNON COUNTY, S. W. MO.—Twen- 
ty-five per cent of the early corm on high 
land in this section will make nothing but 
fodder; early corn on low land will make 
one-fifth of a crop; late planting, with 
favorable weather from now on, will 
make one-third to one-half of a crop. In 
other sections the prospect is not quite 
so favorable. LEVI LEFLER. 








Aug. 8. JOHN H. MEYER. 





Aug. 7. 


WM. DAWSON. 





affair, with a clear sky and only one day Aug. 6. 
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The Dairy 


THE DAIRY INDUSTRY AT THE MIS- 
SOURI STATE FAIR. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I noted with 
pleasure and pride what was said in your 
issue of July 31 regarding the success of 
H. C. Goodrich at the Pan-American 
Exposition, and the encouragement this 
would be to other Missouri dairymen. 
Then when I read further of “the large 
cash premiums offered for dairy products 
at the Missouri State Fair,"’ I began to 
think that with reference to the dairy 
industry it was no longer “poor old Mis- 
souri,”” but sure enough “Imperial Mis- 
souri, Mistress of States,’ as Secretary 
Rippey puts it. 

Of course, being a dairyman I read the 
dairy page of the RURAL WORLD first, 
and my pride and patriotism having had 
such a boost, equal to that given neigh- 
bor Wilson's dog by old Three-tit the 
other morning when he sneaked into the 
cow lot and she took after him and 
helped him over the fence, I turned to 
the other pages feeling quite ‘‘up-in-the- 
air.’ On the Horticultural page I read 
about ‘Missouri Fruit,” and how the “Big 
Red Apples’’ and the luscious peach of 
Missouri, “‘the finest in the world,’’ would 
be exhibited at the State Fair; that 
“Liberal premiums have been offered for 
the best plates’ of fruit, including pre- 
miums of $50 and $25 for collections. Con- 
tinuing, 1 found in the Poultry depart- 
ment the statement that “‘The officers of 
the Missouri State Fair have offered near- 
ly $1,000 in cash premiums for displays 
of poultry.”” And on page 7 learned that 

* $1,000 would be distributed as premiums 
on hogs and an equal amount on sheep. 

“Whoop pee! but won't we have a 
show at Sedalia,’ I said, “and I am just 
going to see how many of those 1,000 
dairy premium dollars the old lady and I 
ean capture with some of our gilt-edged 
butter. So I sent for a premium list, and 
this morning it came to hand. I turned 
at once to the Dairy Department to get 
a line on what was in sight. I found the 
dairy premiums on page 99 and looked 
them over. ‘‘How is this?” I said. There 
must be some mistake. Didn’t the RU- 
RAL WORLD say that $1,000 was to be 
given in premiums on dairy products‘”’ 
1 got the paper and read again what was 
said, but did not find anything about 
$1,000, only that “the large cash pre- 
miums offered for dairy products at the 
Missouri State Fair are certain to at- 
tract one of the finest and largest dis- 
plays ever seen in this country, that of 
the Pan-American not excepted.”’ 

But where did I get that $1,000 idea? 
Il turned over to the other departments 
of the paper and read again that nearly 
$1,000 was to be given at the State Fair 
as premiums on poultry, swine and sheep, 
respectively. 

Well, then, I began to examine the pre- 
mium list quite carefully, and this is 
what I discovered: Premiums will be 
given by the Missouri State Fair at its 
initial meeting in September as follows, 
using round figures: Cattle, $2,280; horses 
(outside of speed ring), $1,900; poultry, 
$870; swine, $860; sheep, $730; fruits and 
flowers, $600; farm crops, $360; art, $360; 
textile fabrics, $820; pantry stores, 
$320; dairy products, $170; apiary, $86. 

By this time I began to feel “kinder 
gone,”’ something as did the hired man— 
such a one as your correspondents have 
been telling about—who described his 
dietary and its results as follows: 

Buttermilk and whey. 
Weak all day. 

1 coneluded that here in ‘Imperial 
Missouri, Mistress of States,’ that milk 
(and honey) were not yet very highly ap- 
preciated, at least by the State Fair 
management. 

When I learned some months ago that 
the organization of the State Fair Board 
Gov. Colman, the man of all men in the 
state to whom the farmers of Missouri 
are willing to entrust their interests, 
President of the State Dairy Association, 
was made President of the State Fair, I 
was sure that the dairy interests would 
be adequately looked after in connection 
with the Fair; but the division of pre- 
mium money among the various agricul- 
tural interests makes it appear as though 
the dairy cow (calf) had no more than 
got the State Fair teat into its mouth 
when it was clubbed off into the lot 
where the bees are, and told to fill up on 
the wind that blows over Imperial Mis- 
souri. E. H. WESTOVER. 

Andrew Co., Mo. “ 


THE HIRED MAN PREPARING FOR 
THE DAIRY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: That hired 
man reminds me that for several years I 
was a hired man, but unlike many hired 
men, I studied my business and soon 
placed myself in a position to teach my 
employer, instead of having to be taught. 
Since doing business for myself and hir- 
ing men, I always let them use their own 
judgment in the work, as far as I see it 
is sound, remembering that was the way 
I liked to be treated. A hired man with 
any pride will do more and better work 
if he knows he is trusted and his opinion 
of value to his employer. 

Having decided to follow dairy work, 
and not being in a position to attend a 
dairy school, I began to fit myself, not 
for an average dairyman, but for as 
good a one as I could possibly be. My 
first move was to enter a machine and 
boiler factory to fit myself, not only to 
operate engines and boilers, but also to 
know how to repair them. Beginning as 
a green hand at $1.25 per day I reached 
the price of a skilled workman in less 
than 14 months’ time, while all around 
me were workmen who had only reached 
skilled wages after several years’ work. 
They did not work for the company’s in- 
terests and had their minds on quitting 
time and pay day. 

After mastering the machinery end of 
dairy and creamery work, I was ready to 
take up the work of building and equip- 
ping creameries, operating them, and or- 
ganizing dairy herds. My teachers were 
actual experience and the best litera- 
ture I could find, coupled with a desire to 


General Debility 


Day in and out there is that feeling of 
weakness that makes a burden of itself. 

Food does not strengthen. 

Sleep does not refresh, 

It is hard to do, hard to bear, what 
should be easy, —vitality is on the ebb, and 


the whole system suffers. 
For this condition take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It vitalizes the blood, gives vigor and tone 
to all re) and functions, and is 

tively ualled for all run-down or 
ilitated conditions. 


~~ Hoop’s PILLS cure constipation, 25 cents. 

















excel. My work took me to different 
states, where I had local conditions to 
study, which gave me a good opportunity 
to broaden my knowledge in dairy work 
under all conditions. 

In the Dakotas my study was to get 
sufficient carbohydrates and to control 
low temperatures; in Texas to govern 
high temperatures and lack of grasses. 
In Colorado I was taught irrigation, value 
of wheat and Canada peas as dairy 
foods, and how to care for dairy animals 
without corn in any form; in Missouri I 
was given an illustration of the methods 
of the creamery promoter (shark). I saw 
him start out to get the cow census 
around the town in which he was organ- 
izing a creamery company; I found that | 
it was an easy matter to get 400 cows by 
counting several bunches of Uncle David 
Rankin’s steers as cows. In Kansas I) 
found that the silo was an indispensable 
building on the dairy farm, and that a 
Kansas pasture could be depended on for | 
succulence about 15 minutes each spring. 
To sum up, I found that my love for my 
business and pride to excel placed me in | 
a position to be a hired man, and yet 
give advice and orders instead of being | 
ordered and instructed. My boys are be- | 
ing fitted for just such hired men, and | 
the field is far from being supplied with 
that kind. The dairy and creamery field 
is not the only line of work in which the 
hired man can excel. Young men can fit 
themselves for skillful hired men for the 
stock man, the grain farmer or any line 
of agricultural work. The hired man’s 
position will be governed by his ability. | 

Warren Co., Ill. BUFF JERSEY. 











MODERN STABLE CONSTRUCTION 
NO, 3. 

FOUNDATION AND FLOOR—Atter | 
deciding on the proper location for the | 
stable a great deal of future work may 
be saved by selecting the exact spot ac- 
cording to grade that will give the most 
advantages. Here again the farmer must 
be guided by conditions. If it is possible 
to provide sufficient fall to get a wagon 
track about four feet below the level of 
the stable floor it will facilitate removing | 
the manure, an item of no small moment, 
as it is a daily occurrence that follows 
up year after year; however, this is over- 
come in a measure by the manure cages 
that have a hand elevator attachment. 

After deciding on the size and dimen- 
sions of the stable it will pay to stake it 
out on the ground several days or weeks 
before the time set to commence opera- 
tion, this will probably save the remark 
that we so often hear, “If I had it to do 
over again I would do it differently.” 
Remember that you are laying out work 
for yourself for years to come; a little 
foresight is worth a tremendous lot of re- | 
gret. 

It is a good plan to take a trip about 
the country and look over half a dozen 
different stables that are known to be 
correct in principle. A good many men 
go ahead with this kind of work without 
taking this precaution, with the result 
that after the work is completed, or so 
far along that it cannot be changed, mis- 
takes are apparent. A case in point oc- 
curred only last week. A farmer in the 
eastern section of the country was about 
to build a bank barn at considerable ex- 
pense. Hearing about the work at the 
Pan-American, he decided to investigate 
before completing his arrangements. The 
result is that he has abandoned his orig- 
inal intention entirely, and is now build- 
ing a complete modern stable on thor- 
oughly scientific principles, as mapped 
out by Mr. Converse at the Exposition. 

When the location is finally decided 
upon a trench for the wall should be dug 
deep enough to go below frost. The 
trench should be the exact width of the 
wall. Say 12 inches, and a tile scoop used 
to hollow out a space around the outside 
of the trench at the bottom for a two 
and one-half or three inch drain tile, see 
letter “‘A,’’ figure 8 Lay the tile flush 
with the outside wall of the trench and 
true up with earth so the mortar will not 
Squeeze out over the tile. This drain tile 
is very important, as it answers the 
double purpose of providing a dry foun- 
dation for the wall and prevents rats 
from working under. Rats will burrow 
down next to the wall to find the bottom, 
but when they meet with an obstruction 
they will follow it sometimes for a long 
distance along the wall, but never think 
of working away from the wall to get 
around it. 

Material for the wall must depend upon 
local conditions, price of stone, labor, 
etc., in some localities stone is plentiful, 
in others it is necessary to substitute 
grout construction. With a trench like 
the one described a skilled mason is not 
required to build the wall, as it is only 
necessary to fill in the trench with stone 
and thin grout mortar or to mix the 
grout and pour it in the ditch until it is 
full. Where it is necessary to build the 
wall higher than the ground, boards or 
planks are held temporarily in position 
by stakes to carry the wall to the de- 
sired height. Of course, there is no ob- 
jection to building a stone wall in the 
usual manner if the extra expense is nu 
object, but the construction described is 
just as good and often better, while the 
expense is considerably less. 

The wall should extend but an inch or 
so above the floor, and the top of the 
wall carefully leveled to form a proper 
bed for the sill. The reason why the wall 
should not extend higher will. be fully 
explained in another chapter that ex- 
plains every detail in the construction of 
the stable above'the floor. Inside of the 
wall the ground must be carefully graded 
in conformity with the ground plan. 
Jogs, gutters, mangers, inclines and 
track runs should be laid out with great 
care to correspond with a carefully 
drawn plan and profile. 

Earth that has been loosened up by 
handling should be wet down when nec- 
essary to make it solid. Small grade 
stakes should be driven along gutters as 
well as at regular intervals over the 
graded bottom, these stakes should be 
driven just deep enough so that the top 
of the stake will be level with the top 
surface of the first layer of cement, they 
should be removed while the cement is 
soft and. the holes filled, although this is 
not absolutely necessary. 

In order to set these stakes properly 
what is called an “A” level is required; 
this is made with three strips of board 
seven-eighths by three inches, nailed to- 
gether in the shape of a letter “A.” A 
plumb bob is hung from the top and a 
mark made on the cross piece where the 
line crosses when the feet are level. To 
find this level drive two stakes and set 
one foot on each stake; by reversing the 
feet and repeatedly driving down the 
higher stake until the line touches the 
same point, when the “A” is placed in 
either position the exact level may be 
obtained. With one of these simple in- 
struments a few stakes and a maul two 
men may walk all over a hillside and 
mark out a perfectly level course. 


THE WEEK’S WORK IN THE MODEL DAIRY. 


AT THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION FOR THE WEEK ENDING JULY 
































30, 1901. 
SHORTHORNS. 
a ? 4 e . Cost of Feed. y 
Bae oe. to oe oe ee 
= © c ® “ ry rol — fad 
3 6 6B 4 ve | = 2 
Name of Cow. a S | 3 = 
» 2 S&S GRR? ¢ 
oe ar ee ets 
yr fod s 
. 5 
Mth Princess of M15 “88 9.6 92.96 23 2 7 12 G1. 
Daisy D........ceeeeeeree 205.9 3.4 8.23 2.06 22 20 .78 1.2 36 
Miss Molly B11 86 6 «68.0 (lO COOL 
Queen Bess 6S 86 901 «36 «2 2 .B 18 1.2% 
Rose Third ss 2 ttt SB SB SBS (2 10 
Totals 1,160.9 .... 47.58 $11.90 1.10 1.08 3.90 6.08 45.s2 
HOLSTEIN 
TEE scichsaccdes caccccnsdasses 301.1 3.1 10.98 $2.75 -28 -20 -79 1.27 $1.48 
Tidy Abberkirk .......----- 285.9 3.1 10.42 2.61 .28 -20 -79 1.27 1.34 
Inka Mercedes 277.0 3.06 9.98 2.48 -28 .20 7 1.23 1.23 
Hulda Wayne Aggie ...... 289.9 3.2 11.08 2.77 -28 2 -79 1.27 1.50 
Beauty of Norval.........-- 308.8 3.3 11.91 2.98 .2 -20 -79 1.27 1.71 
Totals 1,400.7 --e» 54.82 $13.59 1.40 1.00 3.93 6.33 $7.26 
AYRSHIRE. 
Kirsty Wallace .... 0 «-..-. 250.6 3.6 10.61 $2.65 .22 11 .60 .98 $1.72 
Lady FIOrae .......cccccsscsce 215.8 3.5 8.88 2.22 -22 7 57 86 1.36 
Alice Second ........+eseeeres 209.7 4.15 10.28 2.56 22 ll -60 -93 1.6 
3.6 10.87 2.72 22 ll -60 -98 1.79 
3.7 10.02 2.51 -22 wv 0 -93 1.58 
a Sacaccciececethee 1,163.2 -.-» 50.61 $12.66 1.10 51 2.97 4.58 $8.08 
JERSEY. 
DIE nav ctasdindds sedceedeses 204.0 4.2 10.08 $2.52 14 12 72 -98 $1.54 
Primrose Paiks ............. 185.2 5.35 11.65 2.91 15 34 68 88 2.08 
Queen May .......cceceecees 211.1 4.55 11.30 2.83 14 12 58 .34 1.99 
FROMIMM ccccccs secccccesvsccee 211.4 3.7 9.20 2.30 4 12 -52 78 1.52 
TN vnc cccdovccccvesoseued 221.6 3.9 10.16 2.54 14 -12 58 84 1.70 
TORR .ncocccccse soovesee 1,083.3 «ee» 52.39 $13.10 -71 58 3.08 4.32 $8.78 
GUERNSEY. 
VOMNR. cccsccce | vesiccudpeseces 182.8 4.4 9.46 $2.37 20 16 44 -80 $1.57 
Caaslopia ....000 sccccccesece 242.7 4.0 11.42 2.86 .20 16 -68 -99 1.87 
Mary Marshall ............+. 200.0 6.25 12.36 3.09 .20 16 68 1.04 2.05 
Medora Ferm .....sssseeeeee 177.8 4.2 8.78 2.20 .20 16 = .45 81 1,39 
Procris of Paxtang ........ 210.2 4.35 10.75 2.69 19 16 -61 96 1.78 
WORD kcisiccén wesgeessed 1,013.5 eee 52.76 $13.21 9 80 2.81 4.60 $8.61 
BROWN SWISS. 
BME ccccivcicnse sassceseooces 233.3 3.5 9.60 $2.40 -20 -20 65 1.05 $1.35 
DUNNE évncdeccs  cvcssvtessvacd 213.3 3.2 8.03 2.01 -20 .20 -50 -90 1.11 
PRR cccvisccvenccese esececdse 240.6 3.5 9.90 2.48 21 -20 65 1.06 1.42 
BOS Ti vices veccccccecsccccece 218.0 4.0 10.25 2.56 -20 .20 57 -97 1.59 
Hope of Minnesota ........ 222.3 3.5 9.15 2.29 -20 14 57 91 1.38 
Totals ..cccccee soccccccecee 1,127.5 46.93 $11.74 1.01 -94 2.94 4.89 $6.85 
RED POLLS. 
DHPMO ccicctcce opcicesosennd 188.3 3.6 7.97 1.99 19 12 54 85 $1.14 
TRRBUOE cecsccees cocccsccesces 208.3 3.55 8.69 2.17 -19 12 .58 .89 1.28 
May VOWS? ...0cccccoscccece 217.2 4.1 10.47 2.62 20 12 -62 94 1.68 
Susie 255.6 3.7 11.12 2.78 s 2 91 1.87 
Flora 182.8 4.0 8.60 2.15 -20 12 .57 .89 1.26 
TN ide cxiwes “ovevsnekat 1,062.2 46.85 $11.71 98 -60 2.90 4.48 $7.23 
POLLED JERSEYS. 
PRE Ric diisscess cccncscasse 159.9 4.4 8.27 $2.07 21 10 =O 81 $1.26 
Prides Favorite ...........+ 179.2 4.35 9.17 2.29 a &..& 79 1.50 
NE di veccakss “Se0ngacsioecs 151.2 5.4 9.60 2.40 .21 .10 46 77 1.63 
DOMME: socccevs sesecccvccsces 97.9 4.2 4.83 1.21 21 8.10 ~~ = .10 41 -80 
MR Gasdccccavie  Uedascoseeenss 220.3 3.95 10.23 2.56 21 ll 54 86 1.70 
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STABLE figure 1 








the cement, mortar board should be 
placed conveniently, that is plenty large 
enough to be used without sides. Mix 
thoroughly by measure, dry, one part 
best Portland cement with six or seven 
parts of coarse sand; a good liberal 
sprinkling of broken stone is an improve- 
ment. When thoroughly mixed, wet to 
mortar consistency, which is just wet 
enough to be pressed into a ball by hand, 
spread directly on the ground in a layer 
two and one-half inches thick and tramp 
down solid. Gutter sides and all jogs 
should be an inch thicker to prevent 
breaking. Corners at these places should 
be bevelled for the same reason. The top 
or putty coat should be mixed and laid 
on the stall floor with a rough board 
trowel; this coat should consist of one 
part cement to two parts sand that has 
been sifted. It should not be troweled 
down smooth on the standing floor mark- 
ed “E,” figure 8, but it should be left 


rough in order to furnish a hold for bed- 
ding; the mangers and feed ways may be 
polished to the queen’s taste. This coat 
may be from one inch to one and one-half 
inches thick, and it must be laid when 
the bottom coat is fresh and damp, or 
the two will not properly unite; for this 
reason it is better to lay a large floor in 
sections, though if dryness cannot be 
avoided, sprinkling with water will help 
to restore adhesiveness. In large stables 
where a driveway is provided it is neces- 
sary to make creases in the cement when 
soft, otherwise the hard, smooth floor 
will furnish no foothold for horses; this 
may be done by embedding a rake handle 


at freqeunt intervals in the cement 
while it is soft. Stabile floors made in this 
manner are permanent, sanitary and 


comfortable for stock, when all the nec- 
essary conditions are complied with, 
which includes proper care in building 
and the necessary subsequent cleanliness. 
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STABLE DETAIL FIG. & 





When the ground is finished ready for 








FIGURE 8. 

(A) Drain tile; (B) gas pipe 1% inches, stall partitions, chain ring, ceiling sup- 
ports; (C) wire stall partitions; (D) ventilation intake; 
cows stand, having an incline of two inches; (F) cement manger, having an in- 
cline of one-eighth inch per ten feet; (G) cow chains; 
car tracks should be near the ceiling to give plenty of head room; (J) hood ven- 
tilator, tail on opening side with counter weight to prevent friction, and allow it to 
turn easily. This hood does not touch the pipe, but turns on a spindle which 
passes through the upper cross piece in the pipe and is socketed in the lower 
cross piece about three feet down in the pipe; (K) ventilator shaft drawing foul 
air from near the floor; (L) register for use in hot weather to draw off the hot 
air when stable doors are open; (M) register to regulate the amount of draft al- 
lowed to foul air. This is one of the most important features of the system, as the 
warmth of the stable as well as the quality of the air is controlled by it.) 


(E) stable floor, where 


(H) manure carriers; (I) 


Cementing directly on the ground in this 
manner is all right provided the ground 
is hard and dry. Judgment is required 
in this as well as in all other transac- 
tions pertaining to the farm; if the soil 
is a hard clay the cement may be much 
thinner than for a soil of a loamy or 
looser nature. On the other hand, if the 
soil is sandy a thin layer of broken stone 
or coarse gravel may be necessary. 
Where gravel is used on sand some kind 
of a binder is sometimes required. This 
may be a mixture of clay and ashes or 
loam and ashes or clay alone, but what- 
ever method is employed, conditions 
must be carefully studied to obtain the 
best results. Even cisterns may be plas- 
tered directly on the earth with satis- 
factory results, if the nature of the 
ground is hard and dry and the cistern 
covered sufficiently to keep out the frost. 

As a silo is a necessary adjunct to the 
stable and should be built in connection, 
the silo foundation should be built at the 
same time that the stable foundation is 
laid. The same rules will apply and the 
Same constructon may be followed in all 
except the design of the wall, which will, 
of course, depend on the size and dimen- 
sions of the silo. This will be taken up 
in a separate article and treated at 
length in the near future, 

In laying out the plan and profile for 
the stable bottom reference should be had 
to the accompanying cuts, as the details 
therein shown are essential to the proper 
construction, and must be carefully fol- 
lowed or the work will not be satisfac- 
tory when finished. Visitors to the Pan- 
American may see a stable that Mr. Con- 
verse had built on these lines as near as 
possible under the circumstances. Cer- 
tain modifications were found necessary 
owing to the necessity for providing space 
for great numbers of visitors, as well as 
other contingencies that naturally arise 
at such places. 

HERBERT SHEARER. 
Bazaar Building, Pan-American Exposi- 
tion. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SUSTAIN THE AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE, 





Prof. Eckles of the dairy department 
of the Iowa Agricultural College has ac- 
cepted a position as professor of dairying 
at the Missouri College. While this is a 
deserved promotion hich we are glad to 
see Professor Eckles receive, it is very 
much to be regretted that the Iowa 
school is to lose him. In connection with 
Professor McKay, ~ho has been at the 
Iowa school for a number of years and is 
perhaps the best all round practical but- 
ter maker and cheese maker in the West, 
Professor Eckles has been doing some 
valuable work. He has paid especial at- 
tention to dairy bacteriology and has 
shown himself especially well qualified 
as an original investigator. For this 
reason Iowa can ill afford to lose him. 
Eckles and McKay made a strong team 
and the college suffers in the loss of 
either. 


men in agricultural lines than some other 
school, by paying more money than Iowa, 
secures them. In some respects the Iowa 
Agricultural College ranks second to 
none in the United States. There is no 
reason why it should not stand at the 
very head of the list in all agricultural 
lines. Iowa is the greatest agricultural 
state in the Union, its farmers as a whoie 
are perhaps the most prosperous, the 
state is out of debt, and surely it can af- 
ford to pay whatever price may be neces- 
Sary to retain the services of the very 
best men that can be had.—Wallace’s 
Farmer. 





GETTING A COW. 





Occasionally we find a man who claims 
to have the ability to pick out good cows 
without fail. But the dairymen possess- 
ing this happy faculty are very few in 
proportion to the large army of us who 
do not. We may use our best judgment 
and buy the cows on that judgment, and 
the recommendation of the vendor, and 
learn, when too late that our judgment 
was at fault and the vendor a “delusion,” 
writes W. F. McSparvan in the “Ohio 
Farmer.” 

It can be depended upon that the man 
who is ‘“‘into’’ the cow business to stay is 
not going to sell his best cows at prices 
the dealers can afford to give him, and 
while he may lie to the buyer and he in 
turn pass it (like a pedigree) on with the 
cow, the burden of the demonstration 
falls upon the dairyman purchaser. If 
he is a business dairyman a few experi- 
ences of this kind bring him to the truth, 
that if he would have good cows he must 
raise them. 

It is true that while there are very few 
wise men who can tell the superior cow 
by looking at her, there are many good 
feeders, who, by proper feeding, stab- 
ling and general care for a year or so, 
very much increase her usefulness and 
profit. I have frequently done this in the 
quantity of the milk received from the 
cows, but never to any great extent their 
elaboration of fats. When the awakened 
cow keeper shall realize that he must 
make good cows if he would have them, 
and carries his wisdom far enough to se- 
cure the best tools for this cow manu- 
facturing, he has gone further than many 
do. 

“Any old thing” of a male is too often 
regarded as sufficient to sire the future 
cow, and such a bv!’ is bought at a low 
price when twice as much money would 


It seems unfortunate that no sooner | 
does the Iowa school develop valuable | 
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PAINTING barn or house it is well to 
remember that Pure White Lead never 


or peels, but wears away very 


slowly and gradually, perfectly protecting the wood 
from decay so long as a vestige of the paint re- 
mains upon the surface. 

In repainting a building, if Pure White Lead 
is used in the first instance, no dangerous gaso- 
lene paint burner is required to put the surface 
in good condition for a new coat. 

The brands of Pure White Lead manufactured 


lead Company, named in margin, 


are made by the “ o/d Dutch process” of slow cor- 
rosion and are the best White Lead that it is pos- 
sible to manufacture. 


For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM- 
PANY’'S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


Pamphlet sent free 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., Clark Avenue and Tenth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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| have secured an animal of superior indi- 
| vidual merit, and with an inheritance of 
|performers and proper care taking be- 
| hind him that would be a guarantee of 
| merit. 

| Then as soon as a good calf is dropped 
lit should be properly started on its way 
|to cowhood and compassed around with 
every care and environment as to in- 
| sure the fulfillment of its destiny. A good 
|cow can be no mere expected from a 
neglected calf and a misused heifer than 
that one may gather figs from thistles. 





BREEDING FOR BETTER CONSTITU- 
ye TIONS. 





Not the least important of modern ten- 
dencies in cattle breeding is that of aim- 
ing to secure better constitutions for the 
animals. By sacrificing constitution 
breeders in the past succeeded in improv- 
ing beef or milking qualities, which for 
a time made the animals the vogue. But 
high records for milk and heavy weight 
for the shambles do not constitute the 
whole of a cow’s life, and if she did not 
show the signs of physical degeneracy 
herself it was pretty sure to appear in the 
third or fourth generation. There was of 
course always the possibility of introduc- 
ing new blood and thus redeeming the 
weak points. But a strong, healthy, vig- 
orous line of ancestors could not always 
make the bull change the whole charac- 
teristics of the progeny. The females 
were bound to exert some influence upon 
their offspring. 

This is so clearly recognized to-day 
that breeders are more careful in breed- 
ing their heifers too early in life. This 
was one of the most fruitful sources of 
danger. Young heifers that were not 
properly matured could hardly be ex- 
pected to produce young which would be 
strong and vigorous in constitution. To 
breed for constitution it is necessary to 
start with animals that possess it. This 
start must be on both sides. The fe- 
male as well as the male must be strong, 
vigorous and robust. Both must have 
reached sufficient maturity where they 
are able to put forth their best efforts. 
With such a start the young should then 
have everything in the way of hygienic 
surroundings to make them grow and 
thrive. Give them clean yards and sta- 
bles and well-ventilated houses, summer 
and winter, and see that they get enough 
fresh air and sunshine. These are fully 
as essential to their growth as good food. 
By emphasizing good feeding we some- 





BEFORE BUYINC PIPE 
write us for manufacturers prices, state quantity 
and size wanted. We save you money. 

RROLL IRON WORKs, 
| %82 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Attention Farmers; 


Clean your wheat, oats 
barley, flax, clover Kaffir 
with thelatest im- 
proved metheds; the Min- 
neapolis Grai n Cleaner is 
what you want. Testimo- 
monials from nearly every 

rain growing State in the 
Guice. Drop a postal for 
full informatin 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN CLEANER CO., 

No. 268 6th Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 










times neglect the sunshine, fresh air, ex- 
ercise, good ventilation and generally 
hygienic surroundings. The good food 
will not counteract the lack of all the 
others. Altogether they work for the 
highest development of the animals, and 
we cannot afford to neglect any one if we 
are to have animals with fine constitu- 
tions.—A. B. Barrett in Farmers’ Guide. 


DAIRY DOTS. 





No matter how good the cows in the 
herd the bull should be good enough to 
improve the progeny. 

The importance of producing on the 
|farm butter of highest excellence, fit to 
compete with the creamery product, 
seems to be often disregarded, or per- 
haps the undertaking is considered too 
difficult of attainment. This is largely 
through lack of knowledge of details. 

To rush cows into the stable from the 
pasture night or morning, is to excite 
them sufficiently physically to heat their 
milk to a feverish point, quickly under- 
mining its quality. 

The quality of butter will suffer when it 
is made too quickly or too slowly. 

Cream will make better butter when it 
rises in cold air than when it rises in cold 
water. 

The flow of milk should be maintained 
as uniform as possible while the cow is 
in milk. 

If the friction is too violent, the butter 
is produced speedily and is deficient in 
quality. 

In making good butter quite as many 
difficulties lie in the care of the milk as 
in the mode of churning. 

Butter that is covered with salt crys- 
tals is not desirable. 

The large udder doesn't always give as- 
surance of a heavy milker. 
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Horticulture 





HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 


WATER MELONS.—Who can beat this? 
In a patch on my grounds planted by 
my son, the seed (Orange) furnished by 
me, I counted six fair sized melons on @ 
square yard of ground—nearly 30,000 to 
the acre. They were on made land, de- 
posited by the river's overflow, and were 
not influenced by the dry weather. 

A NEW GRAPE.—Samples of the Mo- 
tex were received from Joseph Bach- 
man, Actus, Ark. This variety was the 
tirst to ripen with him. The grapes came 
considerably mashed, but enough were 
left that were 
grape may be a valuable addition to our 
list. 


sound to show 


Geo. H. M.—The plums you sent me 
are not German prunes, as you state 
you bought the tree for. This is a round 
yellow gage and is like the Imperial 
gage, while the German prune is oval 
and a dark blue. 

APPLE GRAFTS.—Last spring I set 


out about 5,000 apple root grafts, all of 


which started out well; but now, August | 


1, I find about 40 per cent alive. In ad- 
dition to this the rabbits, which I 
never saw so abundant, are cutting many 


loss, 


off, which is about ruinous. It will soon 
become necessary to have our nurseries 
enclosed with wire netting to protect the 


trees. 

THE GOLD PLUM.—Editor Chubbuck 
received specimens of this fruit last year, 
and now I send him some by mail. They 
are not quite ripe, but will ripen in a cool 
room. I want him to tell in the RURAL 
WORLD whether mine are genuine, as 1 
expected to see a larger fruit. 

BLACKBERRIES—Three new  black- 
berries were watched with considerable 
interest, as they fruited for the first 
time; but all dried up, so that those 
sending them to me can get no reports 
until another year. These are some of the 
disappointments to which we are subject. 
But this is nothing compared with the loss 
of half a dozen new grapes that showed 
well but went up in conflagration. 
Fortunately I have the Campbell's Early, 
McPike, Hosford, Kentucky, Ozark, Lou- 
don’s No. 43 and Bacchus. The latter 
is not new, but never fruited here be- 
fore. 

THE BURNED VINEYARD.—On 
amining the vines, I found even the old 
discolored inside on most of the 
vines, and in most cases young shoots 
starting out at the ground. I am cut 
ting the dead wood off at the ground, 
with the expectation of getting wood 
enough to keep the roots alive. Of 
course, there will be danger of the wood 
not ripening well in the fall when frost 
comes, but to hasten the ripening of the 
wood, my intention is to pinch the tips 
off about a month or so before we 
first frost may be expected. This may 
fail, but it is about the only chance. 
The grapes in my other vineyard are 
looking grand, but the birds and wasps 
are preying on them already. They are 
partial to the dark colored ones. I find 
that they attack the white ones as soon 
as they begin to soften. Campbell's 
Early is among the first to color. 

I will have to gather my Gold plums, 
or not get any, if left to ripen on the tree. 
To look at these balls of gold on the 
tree is a grand sight. I thinned them 
out, as I thought, sufficiently, but I left 
too many, and they are not as large as 
I expected. The Burbanks are begin- 
ning to ripen, and are splendid plums. 
The rain we recently got freshened things 
up considerably; but it is hot again, and 
threatens dry weather. The mercury 
stands at 100 degrees—July 31. 

August 1—This morning at 6 a. m. the 
mercury stands at 62 degrees. This sud- 
den change is a comfort. One can wear 
a eoat, but it will no doubt get hot as 
ever during the day. This may cause a 
change in the atmosphere so as to give 
us more rain soon. The rain we got 
did much good, but for many crops ‘t 
came like pardon after execution—too 
late. What some farmers will do to keep 
their stock will be the question. Many 
will have to sell, or give theirs away, 
or let them starve. I have none to take 
care of, but will lose many trees for want 
of rain. Strawberry beds look sad; I 
have my doubts whether I can save 
plants enough to renew beds. Young 
runners will be very scarce. Those who 
are so situated as to grow young plants 
this season will have a good thing of it. 

LATE PLANTING OF SWEET PO- 
CtATOES.—A few days ago I set out 
several hundred of these plants. They 
stood in the hot bed, and were kept alive 
by watering them, waiting for rain. The 
outcome of this planting will be given in 
time, so one can tell how late one may 
plant sweet potatoes with hope of suc- 
cess. SAMUEL MILLER. 

Buffton, Mo. “i 

THE SPECIMENS.—Along with the 
specimens of the Gold plums which Judge 
Miller kindly suit us were some Abund- 
ance. There is, we think, no doubt as 
to the identity of the Gold. 

The drouth may easily have resulted 
in a somewhat less than normal size. It 
is a beautiful plum and of fine flavor. 
The Abundance is larger and also o7 very 
pleasing quality. 

THAT VINEYARD FIRE.—All of Judge 
Miller’s host of friends were sorry to 
learn of the lass of his vineyard by fire. 
Possibly some were puzzled to know 
what a “‘beasom’’ is. The Judge wrote 
“the fire swept through like a ‘besom’ of 
destruction. ‘ 
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AN IDEA 
That Is Worthy of Adoption. 








Prof. Samuel B. Green, St. Anthony 
Park, Minn., who recently visited Eu- 
ropean countries, tells of a custom tnat 
prevails among nursery men and seeds- 
men in some of those countries, by which 
the public is a gainer. ‘Effort is made,” 
he says, “‘to get land that lies along a 
railway track, and then making it beau- 
tiful with a succession of flowering and 
foliage plants. Near by, of course, they 
will have a large but neat sign indicating 
whose establishment it is. This form of 
advertising seemed to be a special fea- 
ture among English nurserymen, and a 
very pleasant feature it is. There is a 
dignity and high standard and truthful- 
ness about such advertising which no 
printing will take the place of. When 
such places are by the side of some sub- 
urban line that is patronized by hundreds 
of thousands of people daily, many of 
whom come to note the frequent changes 
in landscape effects produced during the 
season, I am inclined to think it a very 
desirable form of advertising. 





If you feed and water stock, it will pay 
you to write O. K. HARRY STEEL 
WORKS, St. Louis, for their Dlustrated 
Catalog of Feed Cookers, Hog Troughs 
Tanks, ete. 


that this | 


NOTES FROM MAPLE GROVE. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: We are hav- 
ing the most damaging drouth ever 
known here. We had good rains up to 
July 4, but none since, and the intense 
heat, often 114 in the shade, has burned 
everything up. 

APPLES that were well sprayed and 
where orchards have been cultivated, are 
about one-half crop-—others almost none 
at all. Buyers are making some con- 
tracts for winter apples at $1.50 to #2 per 
barrel in the orchard, 

I notice a question raised by a writer 
in a recent issue of RURAL WORLD as 
|to what effect the present drouth will 
| have fruit bud formation for next 
| year. In my opinion, it will tend to in- 
| crease the number of fruit buds for next 





|year, but they may lack vitality and 
| hence fail to set. 

| GRAPES are a full crop, but are rot- 
|} ting some, and where there is no culti- 


|vation they are drying up on the vines. 
|The new variety of grape I recommended 
in my last communication to the Ri :. 





| WORLD was the Iona and not the Iowa, | 


jas the types made me say. With me the 
|Ives seems to be standing the drouth 
|the best out of a dozen varieties, 


|}pearance in our orchards, so far being 
confined to trees of lowest vitality. 
| My nursery stock seems to be just flour- 


BITTER ROT is again making its ap- | 


j wing in this drouth, all due to frequent | 


cultivations. When we learn to give our 


|bearing orchards this thorough cultiva- | 


| tion we can defy drouth. 
| Effingham Co., Ill A. D. M’'CALLEN. 
SO ATS 

FRUIT 
| 


IN GREAT BRITAL. 





The Board of Agriculture of Great Lrt- 


|tain has issued an official statement fer | 


|19%), which shows, says the “Gardener's 
| Chronicle:”’ 
| In the whole of Great Britain 73,780 
acres are now devoted to small fruit 
culture, and 232,129 acres to that of or- 
chards. Kent is very far ahead of all 
other counties as regards the culture of 
small fruit, no fewer than 22,466 acres in 
this county being allotted to these crops. 

In Middlesex, 4,231 acres are recorued 
as given up to small fruit culture. Cam- 
bridge has 3,428 acres, and Worcester 3,634 
under fruit culture. In the other counties 
a much smaller area is thus utilized, 
Rutlandshire, the smallest English coun- 
ty, having only 49 acres so made use of. 

Turning to orchards, we find Devon- 
|shire leads the list with 27,240 acres, fol- 
| lowed by Hereford with 26,847; Kent, 26,- 
|340; Somerset, 24,992, and Worcester, 21,- 
|023 acres. The other counties show very 
| largely lessened proportions; Rutland 
| again being lowest on the list with 98 
acres only. 

So far as imports go in the year 1900, 





we take no note, as their importation 
does not directly affect our cultivators; 
but we paid the foreigner 


pears, and £392,696 for plums. Taking 
fruits of all kinds, including bananas, 
the total value imported in 1900 was £6,- 
481,562. 

Another table shows that the propor- 
tional value per head of the population, 
of fruit imported amounted to 3s. 9d. a 
head, that of vegetables to 2s, 3d. 

Another table shows whence all these 
products are derived, thus the United 
States sent us 1,248,403 bushels of apples, 
Belgium followed with 276,967 bushels, 
France 234,412, Holland 103,939, and Portu- 
gal 203,238, figures which seem to require 
explanation. Even Norway sent us 10 
bushels of apples. The total from all 
foreign countries was 2,109,152 bushels. 

France sends by far the largest quan- 
tity of cherries, viz., 195,883 bushels. Bel- 
gium contributes 15,113 bushels of grapes, 
double what France sends us; while Port- 
ugal is far in advance of all other coun- 
tries in its export of grapes to Britain, 
the total quantity being 892,574 bushels. 
France sends us 315,610 bushels of plums, 
Germany 191,021 and the United States 8,- 
862 bushels. 

The total quantity of apples imported 
from our colonies was 1,752,020, by far the 
largest quantity coming from Canada, 
viz., 1,549,951; while Tasmania sent 154,713 
bushels, and the whole of the Austral- 
asian colonies (inclusive of New Zealand 
and Tasmania), 172,371 bushels. 


FRUIT-STORAGE BUILDING. 





A recent Cornell station bulletin says: 
A fruit house should be so constructed 
as to preserve an even temperature. 
Storage houses are of two types. First, 
those which modify, but do not regulate 
extremes of temperature, and second, 
those which furnish definite low tempera- 
tures. 

Houses of the first class are generally 
within the means of the commercial fruit 
grower. Those of the second belong to 
the equipment of the fruit dealer. 

The ordinary storage house is prob- 
ably a frame building provided with a 
well-drained cellar, and having perfectly 
insulated walls and double doors. Insula- 
tion is secured by providing two or more 
air spaces in the walls. These air spaces 
should be separated by paper covered 
partitions. 

Comparatively low temperature in these 
buildings may be secured in fall by keep- 
ing them tightly closed during the warm 
part of the day and ventilated only on 
cool nights. Fruit houses of this char- 
acter will keep out frost, so that the 
grower may hold his fruit till a favorable 
opportunity for selling occurs. 

Dry air prevents the growth of fungi, 
but causes the fruit to shrivel; a moist 
atmosphere on the other hand preserves 
the plumpness of the fruit, but encour- 
ages the development of parasitic plants. 
Extremes should be avoided. 

The principal thoughts for the fruit 
grower to keep in mind in handling his 
fruit are that it is a perishable article, 
that its keeping season may be lengthened 
by careful handling and by low, even 
temperature, and that profits may be in- 
creased by placing it on the market in an 
attractive form. 


The tenth annual report of the Missour: 
Botanical Garden for 1901, issued under 
the direction of Dr. William_Trelease the 
director, includes reports of the officers 
of the board and the director and scien- 
tific papers on the following subjects: 
“A Disease of the Black Locust,”’ by Dr. 
Herman von Schrenk; ‘“‘Crotons of the 
United States,” by A. M. Ferguson; “An 
Undescribed Agave from Arizona,” by 
J. W. Toumey; “A Critate Pellea,’”’ by 
Dr. Trelease; also, “‘A Pacific Slope Pal- 
metto,” by the same author, and “Gar- 
den Beans Cultivated as Esculents,” by 
H. C. Irish. Each of these papers is il- 
lustrated by half-tone engravings. 





The Delaware peach crop for 11 is 
estimated will amount to 2,000,000 baskets, 
just one-half of last year’s crop estimate 








we imported 2,128,477 cwt. of apples of the | 
value of £1,222,655. Of oranges and lemons | 


£308,395 for | 
cherries, £595,000 for grapes, £366,871 for | 


| tains 500 plants, 
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“A Field of Grain 


taller than the fence”’ 
results from the use of fertilizers con- 
taining a high per cent. of 


Potash 


Every farmer can know what fertilizer to use 
with greatest profit and economy, by writing for 
our /ree books. 


vis¢7, GERMAN KALI WORKS, 


“ge 93 Nassau St., New York. 
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ROSES AT. BUFFALO. 





Describing two beds of roses at the 
Pan-American Exposition, William Scott 
says in the July 15 issue of the ‘‘Weekly 
Florists’ Review:”’ 

One is a bed of Paul Neyron and con- 
being nearly 900 square 
feet in size. The other is a bed of Ulrich 
Brunner, and has the same number of 
plants as the other and the same area. 
At one time we could have cut 5,000 per- 
fect Ulrich Brunner off this one bed. 

Now, it occurs to me that if roses could 
be grown as successfully by the average 
cultivator, there would be far more 
planted and more encouragement to plant, 
and it might be interesting to a few to 
know just how they were cultivated. To 
begin with, the spot on which these beds 
exist was one mass of clay, excavated 
from the mirror lakes, and raised above 
the normal elevation more than four feet. 
The beds were excavated out of this clay 
to a depth of fifteen inches and filled up 
with a strong, heavy loam, which had 
been the surface soil of this territory and 
used as a pasture for many years. To it 
was added about one-fourth of cow ma- 
nure. No other fertilizer of any kind 
was or has been used. 

The roses for these two beds were re- 
ceived from Ellwanger & Barry of Roch- 
ester, about the first day of June, a good 
many weeks later than any customer 
would receive them. They were budded 
low and evidently their own growing, 
not imported stock, and I do not believe 
that any such success could have been 
had with imported stock. This well- 
known firm accompanied their shipment 
with a note which read: “We have 
pruned them to save you trouble.’ That 
I appreciated, but if I had left them as 
they had pruned them, I don’t believe 
I would have saved 10 per cent of the 
with all the care, so I immedi- 
ately cut them down to within three 
inches of the ground; in fact, you could 
scarcely see the roses when we had fin- 
ished planting. 

Last June was the reverse of this. Hot, 
dry winds, but not a drop of rain. I do 
attach a great deal of importance to the 
simple, vet the only way to plant--viz., 
there was ample room made for the roots, 
only sufficient soil put in to keep the 
roots in place, then the hole soaked ane 
a few minutes afterward the excavation 
filled up with dry soil. That’s the be- 
ginning and the foundation of success 
and the right way to plant. As this four 
feet of clay beneath the beds was in all 
kinds of lumps, water poured through it 
as through a sieve, entirely different 
from the natural hardpan. So every four 
or five days the beds were soaked and 
then, as soon as possible, hoed. 

This treatment was continued until the 
roses showed decided signs of breaking, 
which was almost the first of July; then 
they were mulched with two inches of 
rotten manure, but the weekly watering 
was continued. From this on they grew 
rapidly, and by the end of the growing 
season, say the middle of October, we 
had canes as thick as your little finger 
and five feet high. As we had abund- 
ance of rains in September the watering 
was dispensed with. 

If there was any mistake made in ine 
cultivation of these roses up to this date 
it was simply this: That they had made 
such a prodigious growth in this soil and 
with the watering that the wood wWas 
rather green and svft when winter came 
on, but that could not be helped. If 
planted at the proper time and the growth 
produced earlier in the season we would 
have had a chance to ripen them off, but 
the growth was all made long after the 
usual season. 

About the middle of November the 
canes were shortened to about two feet 
from the ground, and a string put around 
them to keep them from breaking down. 
After one good frost I had six inches 
of leaves and litter put all over the beds. 
Nothing more was done until the spring, 
when the beds were uncovered, the bush- 
es loosened up, and I then found that the 
canes were all killed back to the line 
where the litter had protected them, so 
hard pruning was necessary. But even 
if they had not been killed back, I should 
have cut them back almost as hard. 

On an average not more than three to 
four inches of last year’s growth was 
left on. The beds were forked over as 
soon as the ground was dry, and during 
a week’s dry weather we gave them one 
good soaking of water. No more culti- 
vation was done to them. 

We are asked repeatedly, 
ladies: ‘How did you keep the bugs off 
them?’’ That did trouble me slightly, and 
I thought perhaps I would have to resort 
to tobacco water, but I made men get 
down on their knees and throw water at 
them hard enough to put them out :f 
they had been on fire, and that put out 
all bugs and aphis. 

It is only fair to say that there were 
two other beds of the same size as tnose 
described. One was Jaques and one was 
of mixed varieties. Nelson Bogue uf Ra- 
tavia also had eight other beds, holding 
each about 200 plants, equally good in 
quality and giving a magnificent display, 
but consisting of many more varieties and 
consequently not quite such a show. 

If these roses had been planted the 
middle of April, the usual time, I would 
consider that any good gardener could 
have produced these results, but being 
planted seven weeks later and being very 
much dried up when received, I do con- 
sider it a triumph of science and soil. 


mostly by 


Look carefully over the trees once or 
twice a month; if any disease makes 
its appearance and the tree cannot be re- 
stored to health, pull it up and burn. 





HOWELL COUNTY, MO., PEACHES. 





West Plains, Mo., Aug. 8.—The peach 
crop in this section is beginning to ripen, 
and shipments of the fruit will begin 
within a few days. Fruit men from all 
over the United States are coming here 
to-day. All along tbe line of the Mem- 
phis route preparations have been made 
to rush the crop to market. The ship- 
ments from the different points in this 
section are estimated as follows: Cedar 
Gap, 40 cars; Willow Springs, 10 cars; 
Mountain View, 20 cars; Pomona, # cars; 
Olden, ®.cars; West Plains, 10 cars; 
Brandsville, 25 cars; Koshkonong, 250 
cars; Thayer, 15 care" Mammoth Spring, 
20 cars; John G. McNair of St. Louis, 
owner of the American Orchard Company 
at Koshkonong, has bought all the crop 
at that point. The Armour refrigerator 
line will handle the fruit. 


RAISING VIOLETS. 








Many worn-out farms in Virginia have 
of late been utilized for the growing of 


violets. The industry is spreading rapid- 
ly, and some of the most successful grow- 
ers are women. They employ small 


negro boys to carry on the work, Wa... 
is not laborious. 
yield 


The greater part of the 
is taken by Philadelphia dealers. 


| The great violet growing center, however, 


according to Dr. B. T. Galloway of the 
Department of Agriculture, is Pough- 
keepsie, New York. All violets from this 
district find a ready market in New York 
City, the flowers generally bringing the 
raisers not less than a cent each. The 
average yield of a single plant is fifty 
flowers a year, and with good care a 
hundred may be obtained. In the Vir- 
ginia violet farms, after the young off- 
shoots have been transplanted into open 
frames, rolling wooden screens are used 
on the top of the frames to regulate the 
amount of sunshine which shall be ad- 
mitted to the plants. . 


THE GOVERNMENT ARBORETUM, 





It is known to but few persons, says the 
Philadelphia ‘Ledger,’ that there is 
growing in the grounds of the U. 8S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, probably the 
finest collection of trees in the world. 
For nearly 40 years the late William 
Saunders, superintendent of the grounds, 
occupied himself at intervals in the col- 
lection of rare trees. Mr. Saunders was 
a trained horticulturist, and an ardent 
botanist, and no better mind could have 
been interested in the task which he set 
for himself. With great painstaking and 
persistent application he enlisted the 
sympathies of American officials in the 
consular service and naval officers, and 
persuaded them to secure for him from 
all parts of the world the trees which he 
desired to welcome into the government 
arboretum. 





the best. Make it moderately rich with 
barnyard manure. Set the plants in rows 
not less than four feet apart and twenty- 
four inches apart in the row. As soon 
as the plants are set spray them with 
Bordeaux mixture to kill all spores of 
rust and fungi which may find lodgment 
on them. Let the runners spread out in 
all directions and keep them layered by 
placing a small stone or clod of earth 
on them. They should be mulched in the 
fall as soon as the first freeze comes. 
Shade them to keep the ground from 
thawing. When the ground is frozen 
deeply in midwinter put on more light 
chaff or straw so as to hold the frost in 
the ground and keep the plants from 
starting until you get your ground fitted. 
If the plants are dormant when set every 
one is sure to grow. You may need to 
buy plants for your first setting, but 
you should look a year ahead and grow 
the very best plants for future use. 


QUALITY IS IN DEMAND. 





My eyes were opened when I visited the 
old world. I had read about their pains- 
taking methods of pruning and thinning, 
but it seemed to me trivial, says Prof. L. 
H. Bailey. I remember, on going to see 
a famous apple orchard, that I was im- 
pressed with the large building in which 
the apples were kept and packed. It was 
a building with a floor space as big as 
this room, but there were only two acres 
of the orchard. The trees were trained 
on wire trellises, not more than six feet 
high and ten feet apart. The buds on the 
trees were all known and perhaps count- 
ed. Now, how could they make money on 
apples in that way? I will tell you. They 
sold those apples for thirty to forty cents 
apiece. I do not think we have much de- 
mand for apples at that price, but there 
is demand for better apples than we 
raise. I heard a man say a few days ago 
that the best crop he had this year in 
New York was watermelons. Think of it 
—and Georgia watermelons sent all over 
the country! The dealer said they were 
not so big as the Georgia melons, but it 
was the taste that sold them. We once 
grew hothouse tomatoes and thought we 
must get them on the market before 
February or March, because after that 
the Florida tomatoes would be in the 
market; but we found ours would sell for 
double the price of the Florida tomatoes 
at the same time. I believe thoroughly in 
Kieffer pears, but I do not believe in 
growing them everywhere. We must 
grow those things that thrive in our lo- 
eality, and that our special market 
wants. 


TO EXTEND THE ORANGE BELT. 





An experiment is now under way in the 
agricultural department of the United 
States which looks to the extension of 
tne vrauge growing area of the country. 
It is believed that by the crossing of the 
ordinary sweet orange and the Japanese 
trifoliate, which is hardy but used prin- 


good varieties of oranges now commonly 


plants may be necessary before the exact 
result desired can be hit upon. The pres- 
ent season, however, will witness the 
planting in different parts of the south 
of two-year-old trees already grown for 
this purpose in the greenhouses of the 
department of agriculture. These may 
be expected to come into bearing within 
two or three years and the outcome of 
this experiment, which is of such vast 
importance, will be awaited with eager 
expectation by all orange lovers as well 
as orange growers. Should it succeed 
the gentleman engaged in it predicts an 
expansion of the orange belt upward as 
far as north Georgia and perhaps South 
Carolina. Besides, there will be the ben- 
efit to Florida, Louisiana and California 
of a plant capable of resisting the disas- 





trous, if rare, visits of Jack Frost to 
those states. 


FOR STRAWBERRIES a loamy soil is | 


cipally as a hedge plant rather than a 
fruit producer, a hybrid may be obtained 
which will combine the hardiness of the 
trifoliate with the size and quality of 


grown. Many years of patient experiment 
and the growing of large numbers of 


The Apiary 


ITALIAN BEES. 








Many farmer beekeepers are interested 
in what kind of bees they should keep. 
There is as much difference in breeds of 
bees as there is in cows and poultry, and 
a good old kind to start with is half the 
battle. At this time there is no kind 
that can equal the Italians as profitable 
and easy to handle. They are as far 
ahead of common bees that there can be 
only one sided discussion on point of su- 
periority. Next to them is the hybird 
(half Italian). As workers the hybrids 
sometimes show by trial to be ahead, but 
they are not as gentle to handle, writes 
a correspondent in the “Ohio Farmer.” 
| There has been a tendency to breed for 
| looks as in other stock, which is fatal as 
|far as profit goes, and in cross-breeding 
with the blacks has been produced a bee 
| that is the wickedest that can be imag- 
lined, being much worse than either kind 
jin purity. 





Italians can be handled very easily 
jand often without even a smoker by one 
|who understands something about hand- 
jling them, and they will drive out any 
| parasite that may try to get a foothold 
in the colony. As honey gatherers they 
|cannot be matched. This is no theory or 
exception, but the plain fact, that has 
been proven by trial over and over again. 
Some will get started with Italians and 
let them run out, and after a time, no 
care being taken, the result is either 
wicked hybrids or near black bees. How 
j}about those pure bred cattle? Do you 
let the blood run down, or do you ‘m- | 
|prove it yearly? I need not ask, if you 
jare a progressive farmer. No, you try 
|to improve it yearly and the result is a | 
|money making herd. You know their | 
| value and it is your aim and pride to | 
/keep them so. Do so with your bees and | 
|you will be more than pleased with the | 
| result. } 





You ask, “‘How am I to get those blac 
|bees into Italians?” Very easy. “How 
jand when shall I do it?’ There is al- 
| ways a loss in removing good queens and 
{putting others in their places. Where 
}one has a colony of black bees, or a yard 
jof them, it is cheapest to devote a little 
|time to them. If he has a few colonies 
jhe should buy a good tested queen of 
|some good bee man whose stock and 
|word he can depend upon. If the queen 
is purchased in the spring or summer 
months, you should not remove old queens 
until the honey season is nearly over, 
and instead of natural swarming I would 
jtake ubcut three frames out of the col- 
onies about swarming time, giving them 
queen cells from Italian broods, and as 
the quecns hatch and are laying, builé 
{the eclony up with other frames, never 


mnore tran one frame at a time, uniil 
they are stocked up to the required 
strength. By doing this you would have 


the full benefit of the honey season and 
will nct lose much profit, but make a 
|vValuable start with pure breed. When 
the honey season is nearly over you can 
remove the old queens and put in pure 
bred queen cells. This is the cheapest 
method. Of course if you wish to invest 
more money you need not go to this 
trouble, but can get more queens and in- 
troduce them in the colonies as usual by 
cages. After you get started if you find 
some of the queens hybridized you can 
replace them with pure bred ones of 
better markings. Now, if honey is your 
object I would not replace these hybrids 
for some years, for they will average just 
as. good as pure breds and the drones 
will be just as pure and for this reason 
your stock is improving all the time. 
But should you find any colony too cross 
to handle nicely, replace their queen with 
janother at almost any time you wish 
during honey season. You should be care- 
ful with these hybrid colonies and not let 
them swarm, for if you do you will sure- 
ly have hybrid drones, and this is some- 
thing we wish to guard against. If you 
keep up your painstaking you can avoid 
above and can reap a full benefit though 
you are surrounded with common ones 
within two miles. You will have, in a 
few years, raised your common ones up 
to value far beyond what they were be- 
fore. 


It is often stated by some they can get 
no clover honey at all. What is the 
cause? Simple enough—it is the common 
stock. Italians ure hunters by nature, 
and for this reasoa the ‘lack bees are not 
to blame for not getting more honey than 
they do. This is quite an object, though 
your number of colonies be small. The 
returns in cash are to be looked after on 
the farm, and the result of minor details 
being looked at will tell, to the comfort 
and credit of all. 


HANDLING COMB HONEY. 





How to keep honey that has been taken 
off the hives during July until marketing 
time, is a problem to most beekeepers, 
writes F. G. Herman in the “O. J. Farm- 
er.’ I once had some nice comb honey 
destroyed by the wax worm eating the 
cappings off the surface, which set the 
honey dripping. If it were not that the 
bees soil the white capping, we would 
let the honey remain on the hives until 
wanted, but as this is not always advis- 
able, we must devise some means to 
keep it more perfectly. An upper room 
where the temperature is over 80 degrees, 
is most desirable, with some air circulat- 
ing. The windows, however, should be 
securely screened against our little en- 
emy, the moth miller, which does so much 
mischief, for it is this insect which lays 
its eggs into the vacant cells of the 
combs and in due time the wax worm 
emerges and begins to destroy the deli- 
cate cappings. Honey cannot be kept in 
a cool cellar like other delicacies, for 
there it would spoil quicker than any- 
where, but we must aim to keep it as the 
bees do—warm, dry and free from insect 
pests. Comb honey that has been stored 
away should be examined occasionally 
and if worms are already present, they 
ean be destroyed with sulphur, which, 
however, should be used with great cau- 
tion, 





Mothers will find “‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 
up’’ the best remedy for Children Teething. 





When working among bees one should 
be very steady in moving about and 
opening the hives, Never open them with 
a snap and crash. It makes the bees 
very irritable to be jerked about. It 
sometimes happens that some of _ the 
farm stock get in the apiary and over- 
turn a hive or two and of course the 
bees are aroused and sting the animals. 
Perhaps the quickest way to subdue the 





bees is to throw a pail of water over 
them.—F. G. Herman. 


POINTERS ON BEES. 





Some colonies of bees are very gentle 
and easily handled, are of fine markings, 
good honey gatherers, and not inclined 
to swarm. Such colonies will continue to 
store large quantities of surplus honey 
of the best quality. We should surely 
raise all our queens from such colonies 
as these and stock up every colony with 
this kind of stock. We can, on the 
careless plan, breed from stock altogether 
the reverse of this, and thus run down | 
our bees to a very low quality, getting | 
but little return from them, writes A. H. 
Duff in the “Kansas Farmer.”’ 

The entire make-up of the colony de- 
pends upon the queen, and as her stock 
never changes while she lives in the 
colony, which is several years, there will 
be no improvement on later generations, 
hence may be seen the importance ot | 
Starting with the right kind of stock. 
One would scarcely suppose that there 
was so much difference in bees, even of 
the same variety, and only by close study 
and attention can we discover such a 
wide difference. | 

It is very true that bees cannot gather 
honey if none is to be found, but in many 
cases colonies sitting side by side, and 
having equal chances and being equal in 
condition, do not come out at the end of 
the season with an equal amount of 
honey. The condition of the colony, of 
course, has much to do with returns, and 
no colony can store much honey if it is 
not strong in numbers during the honey 
season. Age of queens has much to do 
with the strength of colonies, and young 





queens will generally have much the 
largest colony. To keep bees well breu 
up, and in the best condition to make 


them profitable, requires frequent atten- 
tion, but it will pay well to give it to 
them, and not allow them to run busi- 
ness just as they please, although bees 
may be kept in that way with some promt 
perhaps. 

A few colonies of bees may be kept on 
nearly every farm; some may also 
kept in cities. Some think the city is no 
place to keep bees, but this is not so, 


k |for they seldom prove troublesome there. | 
|Some keep them on the roofs of their | 
| buildings, and get good results. 


When 
|kept up thus out of the way, you would 
{never know they were about, for they 


|seldom come down on the immediate | 


| thoroughfare except to find a watering 
|place. There can always be found a 
|place convenient to set a few colonies of 
| bees. They can occupy a piece of ground 
| good for nothing else, or the same ground 
|may be occupied by trees to the advant- 
|age of both. The orchard is the ideal 
| place for bees, and indeed no orchard 
|should be without them, if for no other 
| purpose than to fertilize the blossoms of 
| the fruit trees in spring. Many thus keep 
la few colonies, and consider it a pleasure 
to look after their wants. Generally they 
are amply repaid for whatever trouble 
they may be put towith all the money they 
can use the year round, and frequently 
sell considerable quantities. 

Bees are usually more irritable and 
cross, and are harder to handle during 
the after part of the summer, but at this 
time they do not need so much attention. 
About all that is necessary is to see that 
they are all in good shape, and have good 
queens. Let them rest until early autumn 
when they should be examined as to con- 
dition, queens, etc. We should also see 
about the quantity of honey and mark 
all hives that seem to be low in stores, 
to thus feed a little later on. Feeding 
for winter stores should not be put o. 
until late in autumn, but should be done 
in time to give them a month of warm 
weather before going into winter. Sep- 
tember and October are the proper 
months in which to feed. We think the 
standard amount of stores, as usually 
given in the books and journals pertain- 
ing to bees, should be changed a trifle, 


ony, make it 40 pounds. 


winter a colony of bees, but it is what 
it takes to spring them that is of the 
most importance. We can not count 
on honey flows in spring to keep colonies 
breeding as they should breed, and, to 
make a sure thing every time, we must 
furnish the honey to do it by having it 
in the hives without stint so the bees 
can get it. It is never lost in the hive, 
for when the hive is thus filled early, we 
get the bees to work sooner in the sec- 
tion boxes, and get it all back with good 
interest. The only correct way to have 
plenty of honey in the hives in spring is 
to put it there in autumn. 

Bees do not object to careful manipu- 
lation of themselves and their combs, if 
it is done in a friendly manner, but they 
will not stand kicks and jerks at this 
season of the year, and any one who 
applies such treatment will not make a 
success of the work. From the time 
bees begin gathering honey in spring, 
and until the close of the honey harvest, 
they will put up with almost any kind of 
treatment, but after this you had best 
learn to treat them differently. We can, 
of course, subdue any colony at any 
time with smoke, but it is not good policy 
to smoke them very much now, for it has 
a tendency to make them consume their 
stores more rapidly than otherwise, and 
break many of the cappings from their 
sealed stores. 








and instead of 25 to 30 pounds to the col- | 


It is not so much what it takes to | 


SYRUP FOR FEEDING. 





In feeding sugar syrup it must be re- 
membered that pound for pound it is not 
equal to honey. That is, the syrup con- 
tains less sweet per pound that the 
honey, and it is the sweet that counts as 
bee feed, says the “N. Y. Farmer.” 

Put 2% pounds of water in the extractor 
and drive the machine at a good speed, 
slowly pouring in 50 pounds, of the best 
granulated sugar. In less than ten min- 
utes the mixture is perfect, when it may 
be fed. 

This style of syrup is good for Septem- 
ber. For the middle of October the syrup 
must be fed warm, and is made of sugar 
30 pounds, water 15 pounds and honey five 
pounds. In making the syrup be careful 
not to burn it in the least, or the result 
may be serious to the bees. 

It is ready to take from the fire as 
soon as all the sugar is dissolved; boiling 
is not necessary; stir in the honey after 
taking from the fire. If properly made 
this is the syrup that will keep indefin- 
itely without either granulating or turn- 
ing sour. 


[BALES 


The Gem Full-Circle Baler, lightest, 
strongest, cheapest baler. Made of wrought steel. 
ted by. 1 or 2 horses. Bales 10 to 15 tons a day. 
Sold on 6 days trial. Oatalogue free. Address 
CEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, Ill. 





+8 Ber HAY’ 














GINSENG. 


All about this money-making plant for 
2-cent ome. Send to-day. 
Cc D. SBAUM, Jonesboro, Il. 9 


COUNTRY PRODUCE 


Consignments solicited and quick returns made. 
Our location the best in the city for top prices. 


ST. LOUIS SEED AND PRODUCE CO., 








| 1107 N. 3rd St., St. Louis, Mo, 
} 





Modern Heating Co., 


313 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Merchants Exchange. 
| Heating of Dwelling Houses, School, 
| Houses and Public Buildings with the 
steam or hot water system. 
| Write for Prices. 





Largest Nursery. OT" 
Fruit Book Free. 





WHERE 
FAIL, 


Result of 16 years’ experiene® 


STARE BROG., Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, 3. 





Troagh 
| gag Send fcr Catalogue and Price List. 
O. K. HARRY STEEL WORKS, 
| 














READ THE LABEL 


| If it’s ‘‘PAGE”’ it’s safe to shake and take. Try it. 
| PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO,, ADRIAN, MICH, 





STRONGEST 
MADE, _Bull- 
strong. Chicken- 
the Farmer at Wholesale 









and is sold to you direct from the 

Fr ABVANCE WEN ‘ 
| THE ADVANCE FENCE 
| tirst class in everv way. Entirel 


interwoven, Noends 
jonse orvavel. Many heights. Suits all stock. Suits all 
‘rite for ial discounts and free circulars, 








CHICHESTER'S ENGLISH 


iva Pas 
ies 


ask 
2 
: FP with blue ribbon. ane no ethan, 
Sone. Say oS ver or send 
w and @ én letter, by re- 
ane 1 jials. rd 
Mention this ’ Madisen Square, PA. 





FARMS. 





GET OUR FREE LIST of Farm Bargains. 8 
H. Morton & Co., Gen. Land Agts. cult- 
ural, Mineral, Coal and Timber Land. Office, 831 
Lincoln Trust Building, St. Louis. 





FOR SALE--Z° highly improved farms (adjoin- 
ing), on eight years’ time. (A golden 

°o reunity} or will rent for cash rent. 

Ft. CLARKSON. 214 N. Commercial, St. Louis. 











Don’t Rent 


Establish a 
Home of 
Your Own 
Read “THE CORN BELT,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 





FAMOUS MFG. CO.CHICAGO 





Send 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
year’s subscription to 
THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago. 




















“THE ONLY WAY.” 





ST. LOUIS 


CHICACO. 
4 . Perfect Trains « 4 





EVERY DAY 


man 


CHICAGO & 





The equipment of these trains is matchless in every detail. F 
Compartment and Standard Sleepers; Cafe Dining Cars; 
Parlor Cars with Observation Platforms. 


MORNING, NOON, NICHT AND MIDNICHT, 


IN THE YEAR. 
Free Chair Cars; Pull- 


ALTON RY. 


Write for time-tables, rates, etc., to 
D. BOWES, Asst. Gen’!. Pass. Agt., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Live Stock 


DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES. 








Oet. 3.—E. 8S. Donahey, Newton, .0wa. 
Shorthorns. e 
Oct. 8.—F. M. & O. B. Cain and Jas. No- 
vinger & Sons, Novinger, Mo., at Kirks- 

ville, Mo. Shorthorns. 

Oct. 9.—A. Alexander and R. G. Robb & 
Son, Morning Sun, Iowa. Shorthorns. 
Oct. 16-17, 1901—Estate G. W. Kennedy, 

Douglas, Ill., Shorthorns. 

Nev. 5-6.—B. O. Cowan, New Point, Mo., 
and W. T. & H. R. Clay, Plattsburg, 
Mo., at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 

Nov. 12-13.—Purdy Bros., Harris, Mo., and 
D. L. Dowdy & Co., Arrington, Kas., at 
Kansas City, Mo. Shorthorns. 

Nov. 19, 191—I. A. Novinger 
Shorthorns, Kirksville, Mo. 

Dec. 10, 11, 12 and 13.—Kirk B. Armour 
and Jas. A. Funkhouser, at Kansas 

Hereford cattle. 

Dec. 18.—C. D. Bellows, Maryville, Mo., 
at South Omaha. Shorthorns. 

Dec. 18-19, 1901—Gudgell & Simpson, C. 
A. Stannard and Scott & March, Here- 
fords, at Fort Worth, Tex. 

January 2 to 31, 1901.—Sothams’ annual 
Criterion Sale, at Kansas City. 

Jan. 14, 15 and 16.—Cornish & Patten, Os- 
born, Mo., and others, at Kansas City, 
Mo, Hereford cattle. 

Feb. 11-12, 1902.—Redhead Anisty, Boyles 
and others, at South Omaha, Neb. Here- 
ford cattle. 7m 

March 6-7.—I. M. Forbes & Son, Henry, 
IlL; J. F. Prather, Williamsville, IiL.; 

. E. Prather & Son, Springfield, Ill. 
Cc. B. Dustin & Son, Summer Hill, Ill; 
T. J. Wornall, Mosby, Mo., and others, 
at Chicago, Ill. Shorthorns. 

1.—W. P. Nichols, West Liberty, 
Iowa. Shorthorns. " 

June 19.—C. E. McLane, Danville, Ind., 
at Indianapolis. Double Standard Polled 
Durhams. a 
The “National Hereford Exchange” un- 

der management of T. F. B. Sotham, as 

follows: 

Nov. 20-22, 1901.—East St. Louis. 

March 25-27, 1902.—Chicago. 

April 23-24, 19022—Kansas City. 

27. —Omaha. 


June 24-26, 1902.—Chi 


& Sons, 


‘0. 

POLAND CHINAS. 
Aug. 6.—W. R. Loveless, Gibson City, th. 
Aug. 7.—E. H. Ware, Douglas, a} 


Aug. 15, 190i.—Rainey Miller, Champaign, 
Ti. Poland China. 

Aug. 22.—C. N. Sutter, Minier, iil. 

Aug. 2.—J. A. Rosenberry, Goodwine, 
I. 


Sept. 4.—Dan Hallowell, Farmer City, Ill. 
Sept. 17.—T. R. Wilson, Morning Sun, Ta. 
Sept. 18.—J. H. McMilton, Decatur, Ill. 
Sept. 19.—D. A. Good, Bearsdale, Ill. 
Sept. 20.—A. L. Busey, Sidney, Il. 

oe 2%.—Price & Claybaugh, Biggsville, 


Oct. 4—J. W. Funk, Hayworth, Ill. 
Sale at Ill. State Fair Grounds, Spring- 
field, Ill. 
Oct. 7-11.—Kansas City Show and Sale. 
Oct. 12.—R. T. Williams, Russellville, Mo, 
Oct. 17, 18, 19, 21.—American Angora Goat 
Show and Sale, W. T. Mclintire, Sec. 
and Manager, Stock Yards, Kansas 


ay, Mo. 

Oct. 21.—G. E. Leslie, Memphis, Mo. 

Oct. 22.—E. E. Axline, Oak Grove, Mo. 
Oct. 2..—J. T. Robinson, Bates City, Mo. 
Oct. 24.—F. H. Schooler, Rockport, Mo. 

. N. Winn & Son, Kansas City, 


oO. 

Oct. 26.—T. H. Martin, Kansas City, Mo. 

Oct. 2.—C. E. Pogue, Findlay, Il. 

Nov. 4.—J. W. William, Cisco, Ill. 

Nov. 5.—H. O. Minnis, Edinburg, I). 

Nov. 6.—C. C. Brown, Heyworth, Il. 

Nov. 7.—D. J. Walters, Kumler, Ill. 

Nov. 8.—W. R. Loveless, Gibson City, Ill. 

Nov. 12.—A. G. Woodbury, Danville, Ill. 

Nov. 13.—E. H. Wane, Douglas, Ill. 

Nov. 14.—E. L. Jimison, Oneida, Ill. 

7 ~: J. McKibben, Garden 
rie, Ill. 

Nov. 19.—Victor Wiley, Fuller, Ill. 

Nov. 20.—H. G. Davis, Woodland, Ill. 

Nov. 28.—J. B. Fink, Herborn, Ill. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE. 


Prai- 


Oct. 4—Combination sale, W. C. McGav- | 


ock, mgr., Springfield, Il. 


Oct. 17-18—National sale, W. C. McGav-| 
ock, mgr., Kansas City. 
Dec. 3-6—International sale, W. C. Mc- 


Gavock, mgr., Chicago. 
Feb. 4-6—Combination sale, W. C. Mc- 
Gavock, mgr., Chicago. 
April 10-11—Combination sale, W. C. Mc- 
Gavock, mgr., Kansas City. 
June 10-11—Combination sale, W. C. Mc- 
Gavock, mgr., Chicago. 
NATIONAL SHORTHORN 
AND SALES. 
Sept. 2-7—Hamlin, Minn. 
Sept. 23-28—Louisville, Ky. 
Oct. 16-25—Kansas City, Mo. 
Dec. 2-7—Chicago, Il. 
NATIONAL HEREFORD SHOWS. 
Sept. 2-7—Hamlin, Minn. 
Sept. 23-28—Louisville, Ky. 
Oct. 16-25—Kansas City, Mo. 
Dec, 2-7—Chicago, Ill. 
NATIONAL HEREFORD SALES. 
Sept. 4-5—Hamlin, Minn. 
Sept. 24-25—Louisville, Ky. 
Oct. 22-23-24—Kansas City, Mo. 


SHOWS 


SOME FEEDING QUESTIONS. 





A Stoddard Co., Mo., correspondent 
wants to know the relative value of 
wheat and corn as pork making feed; and 
also whether the wheat should be cracked 
before feeding or be soaked. A New York 
correspondent asks what is the average 
number of pounds of corn required tomake 
a pound of pork and the relative value of 
wheat and corn as stock feed. 

There is very little difference in the 
stock feeding value of wheat and corn, 
weight for weight. Wheat has a some- 
what higher percentage of nitrogenous 
(muscle making) substances than has 
corn, hence is better adapted to young, 
growing stock and breeding animals. And 
because of this characteristic of wheat it 
is a better food: to supplement and bal- 
ance such forage as straw and corn fod- 
der, which are deficient in the nitrogenous 
substances. But, after all, so far as ex- 
periments made at the different experi- 
ment stations show, there is practically 
very little difference in the feeding value 
of wheat and corn. 

The question of grinding or soaking 
grain before feeding has been given a 
good deal of consideration by our experi- 
ment stations, and while in many cases it 
has been proven that ground or soaked 
grain will give better results than the 
whole, dry grain, the weight of testimony 
is that, generally speaking, the increased 
gain does not meet the cost of grinding, 
unless this can be very cheaply done, or 
pay for the trouble of soaking. 

There are exceptions. Animals at work, 
having limited time in which to eat and 
masticate their food, should be relieved 
of the necessity of grinding it. With 
dairy cows, too, it is quite important that 
their food be put in a condition to be 
easily eaten and thus save the expendi- 
ture of physical energy by the cow in 
masticating the grain. - 

An objection to soaking grain is raised 
by some feeders who say that the wet 
food is eaten without being properly 
mixed with the saliva, and that in con- 
sequence animals on such food are more 
subject to indigestion. Both ground and 
soaked grain must be more carefully fed 
than the whole, dry grain. 

In feeding whole grain, there is more or 
less that passes through the animal un- 
broken, particularly in the case of cattle, 
and unless provision is made to save this 


| by having pigs follow the cattle as 
scavengers there will be a considerable 
loss—much of which can be saved by 
grinding or soaking. 
The wheat kernel being smaller and 
lharder than that of corn, it is rather 
more essential that the former be ground 
lor cracked, or softened by soaking than 
|that the latter should be. And, of course, 
as wheat varies in the degree of harc- 





|ness, so will the necessity for grinding be 
greater or less. 

Thus it is apparent that the questions 
asked involve a good many factors which 
{must be known before one can tell exact- 
ly whether or not it will pay to grind or 
soak grain for stock food. 

As to the number of pounds of gain a 
bushel of corn fed to a hog will make, ten 


is a pretty fair result; the average is less 


while some feeders make more. 





THE CATTLE OUTLOOK 
Editor RURAL WORLD: As we stand 
upon the threshold of the twentieth cen- 


tury peering into the future in the earn- 


est endeavor to take advantage of our 
| past experiences, we are confronted with 
an all-prevailing sense of changed and | 


changing conditions. When we pause and 
{consider that the great bulk of the terri 
|tory west of St. Joseph, Mo., a quarter of 
la century ago was considered a barren 
| waste, in which a few straggling herds 
lof cattle ranged, but in which systematic 
|eattle raising was actually unknown, and 
|compare that time with the conditions 
|which exist in that territory to-day, we 
can but marvel that such a change couid 
be wrought in so short a time. Then, one 
could settle where he would, and have an 
unlimited range with no one to dispute 
possession. To-day, it is impossible to 
find a section of country within the cou- 
fines of the United States, or with Mexico 
or British America added, which is not 
occupied by the shepherd, herdsman o1 
|farmer, and if one should locate any- 
| where in this vast territory, he must first 
| purchase the right of a predecessor. 

| THE CATTLE COMPANY ERA.—Dur- 
jing the seventies and eighties it became 
the fashion to organize cattle companies 
in this vast western territory and to 
draw on the eastern states for supplies of 
breeding stock. Our eastern markets up 
}to this time had been able to take very 
| good care of the supplies of cattle, so that 
|when the western demand for eastern 
| cow stuff set up, the normal supply of 
|beef was curtailed, necessitating an in- 
| crease of price for that which was mar- 
|keted. Later, when the western demand 
|ceased and eastern cow stuff found ‘ts 
| way to the beef markets, a normal condi- 
jtion was resumed for a while until the 
|surplus of the new territory that had 
|been recently stocked, became market- 
| able, then the markets were inadequate 
jto the increased supply. The profits of 
|these western cattle companies not being 
| up to those assumed in the prospectus 
weakened their support, and the surplus 
| not being sufficient to pay dividends, 
|whole herds were closed out. 
| prices, as a matter of course, followed 
{this glut of cattle, and the low prices 
scared eastern farmers into the  belicf 
that cattle raising would never more he 
profitable, and they sold short, thus still 
|harder jolting the market and the result 
| was an avalanche of cattle which literal- 
jly buried prices. Such a_ condition of 
| things cannot occur again in this coun- 
ltry, for the simple reason that there is 
no new territory tributary to our mar- 
kets from which an avalanche of cattle 
ean descend. The markets now absorb 
the product of the entire United States, 
|and their demands have already drawn 








|ada. 
|the boom of the eighties and also the col- 
lapse, have been erroneously looking for- 
ward to a collapse of the present prosper- 
ous condition of the cattle business, with- 
out studying carefully the causes of the 
former boom and its reaction, and com- 
paring them with causes of the present 
prosperity. We are glad to note that 
Secretary Wilson has recently come out 
with a statement that the present profit- 
| able prices for cattle will continue. With 
|the statistics gathered by the census of 
1900 set aside those gathered in 1890, it is 
difficult to.see how a level headed man 
can come to any other conclusion. 

COMMUNITY OF INTEREST.—We are 
learning in this country by thorough ard 
expensive object lessons that no one sec- 
tion of our population can prosper at the 
expense of another. We are inter-de- 
pendent upon each other, and as we be- 
come annually more and more expert in 
different lines of business, we become 
more and more specialists. A specialist 
is an expert in one particular industry or 
in a single branch of any industry. The 
specialist, while expert in his limited 
line, is dependent upon others in every 
other direction. Thus, while in certain 
sections of the South, cotton is supreme, 
they are dependent upon outside terri- 
tory for all other products. Take, for in- 
stance, the stupendous iron interests of 
the East. They are depenuent upon out- 
side territory for everything they eat or 
“wear. What we may term as the grazing 
district of the West that is given over 
entirely to sheep and cattle raising, is 
dependent upon the farming states fur- 
ther East for everything except meat. 
While the farming states of Ohio, Missis- 
sippi and Missouri valleys alone could 
exist by and within themselves, they do 
not attempt to do so, and the lands of 
these rich farms have so increased in 
value that farmers to be successful there- 
on, are compelled to bring them to a 
higher state of cultivation through the 
adoption of the most intelligent agricul- 
ture. As these lands inevitably increase 
more and more in price, and the de- 
mands of grain raising encroach more 
and more upon the grazing lands of these 
central states, this territory will surely 
lose what little is left of its independ- 
ence, until in time we can expect to see 
this territory depend entirely and very 
properly upon the grazing districts of the 
West for its supply of live stock. Were 
it not for the ranches of the West to-day, 
there would indeed be a beef famine. 

A NEW ORDER OF THINGS.—Calves 
can be raised on the ranges, when the 
proper blood is used, of as good quality 
as can be raised in the more favorable 
agricultural regions, that is, as long as 
these calves have their mother’s milk 
and the grass to sustain them. But these 
calves cannot be successfully wintered in 
the range country. That is to say, it is 
impossible to winter these calves or any 
cattle, for that matter, upon the ranges 
without great loss of flesh. There will 
come a day when the demands of the 
beef market will compel the saving of the 
awful waste that now occurs annually in 
the winter throughout the entire range 
country. Ranchmen are turning their 
attention more and more to raising rough 
feeds and we predict that before many 
years cattle raised in the range country 
and destined directly for the beef mar- 
kets, will all be removed from the range 








Falling | 


upon the surplus of both Mexico and Can- | 
Thus those people who remember | 


to the farming districts at weaning timein 
the fall, and the feed that is provided <n 
the range will be used for the develop 


ment and sustenance of the cow stuff. | 


There is comparatively little loss in ai- 
lowing the breeding herd to become thin 
in winter time, so long as they are kept 
in a strong, healthy, breeding condition, 


|but in young animals destined for the 
|feed lots, every pound of flesh wasted 
| will cost to replace it as much feed as 
{would under more favorable circum- 
}stances, produce two or more pounds of 
additional weight. Removing calves 
from the ranges at weaning time to the 
blue grass pastures, clover stacks and 
corn cribs of the farming states and im- 
mediately putting them in training for 
the beef market, hasmorethan one advan- 
tage. It has been demonstrated beyond 
dispute that a bushel of corn will make 
double the gain on a calf than can be 
gained by the same amount of feed on an 
older or stunted steer. The younger the 
animal the greater the gain for the 
jamount of food consumed. A _ grade 


Hereford calf, raised on grass and miik 
alone, weighing from 350 to 450 at wean- 
ing time in October, can be shipped to the 
corn states, and by judicious feeding can 
be made to weigh 1,200 lbs. or better at 
}18 months. A 1,200 to 1,400-lb. Hereford 
|bullock from 18 to 24 months old makes 
| the best beef possible to be grown. The 
{notable fact to be considered in reference 
|to this Hereford beef is that its early ma- 
| turity produces the very finest quality of 
| beef at the minimum cost. 

GOOD BEEF ALWAYS HIGH.—Refer- 
ring to the depression concurrent with 
the glut in the beef markets, it is a nota- 
ble fact that the average price of the 
best beef during all that depression was 
encouraging to the men who knew huw 
to make the beef. Prime Hereford steers 
thoroughly ripened averaged better than 
six cents throughout the entire depres- 
sion. The glut in the market, whenever 
there is one, has never been occasioned 
by really prime cattJe. There has ever 
been “room at the top,”’ and assuredly 
always will be. It was the avalanche of 
cheap cattle that caused the glut, and 
they interfered with prime stock only in 
so far as consumers would consent to 
substituting the inferior beef for the real 
good article. 

These prosperous times are causing 
people to pay more attention to good liv- 
ing and tend to increase the market ior 
good beef, because there is nothing that 
}man puts in his mouth that is so deliciu.s 
{or equal in nutrition as good beef, and 
| when once a person has a taste of the 
}real prime article he will never here- 
after be satisfied with inferior. 

I have but touched in a crude and dis- 
|connected way on the present condition 
|of the beef trade. Volumes could be writ. 
}ten on the various phases of it. I have 
no desire to mislead myself, or anyone 
jelse, as the cattle interest is my sole in- 
terest, and with it I rise or fall. Having 
|no other business, and being dependent 
upon cattle, I cannot afford to delude my- 
self, and must of necessity try earnestly 
to look matters square in the face. But 
|} with decreasing numbers of cattle as 
|shown by the census and with increasing 
j}home and foreign markets, we are un- 
able to see, nor has anyone thus far been 
lable to point out to us any probable 
method for the increase of the beef sup- 
| ply that will not be offset by the increase 
|in the demand for beef. Therefore, we 
cannot but conclude that the present 
| prosperity in the beef trade is permanent, 
| which prosperity must inevitably in- 
| crease T. F. B. SOTHAM. 
| Chillicothe, Mo. 
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HOW THROW A BULL. 





Put a halter on. Take a sound, heavy 
rope; make a loop at one end and pass 
it over the head and let it rest close 
around the neck, low down like a collar; 
bring the rope to the near side, pass it 
over the back part behind the shoulders; 
bring it underneath the chest, and pass 
it under then above the rope, so as to 
make a loop around the chest; carry the 
rope back and pass it over the loins and 
bring it underneath the belly, close to the 
flanks; make another loop as before 
and carry the rope straight behind the 
animal, tighten up the loops, one close to 
the elbows, the other close to the hind 
flanks. 

All being ready, instruct the man who 
holds the halter to pull forward, and at 
the same time the man who has hold of 
the loose end of rope to pull straight 
backwards, and down the animal goes, 
generally without a struggle. Keep his 
head down and the rope firm, and as a 
rule the animal lies quietly until such a 
time as it is desired that he should get 
up. When the rope is slackened he gets 
up, none the worse for the casting. 

The heaviest bull may be cast in this 
way; but, of course, no one should think 
of casting cows in calf either in this or 
any other way. Those who have experi- 
enced trouble in the past in trimmifg 
bulls’ feet should try this method of 
casting for that purpose. 

Wd. 

University of Illinois. 


KENNEDY. 


MONEY IN MISSOURI MULES.—Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Aug. 11.—Colonel Skinner 
of the British army, one of the English 
officers who is stationed in the United 
States since the outbreak of the Boer 
war, buying horses and mules, returned to 
Kansas City from New Orleans to-day. 
With the shipments just made from Kan- 
sas City to Cape Town the British gov- 
ernment has spent $1,000,000 in Kansas 
City for horses and mules for service in 
South Africa. Colonel Skinner says that 
approximately 100,000 animals have been 
shipped from this vicinity through the 
port of New Orleans during the last two 
years. The average price paid for these 
animals is $50 a head, making the total 
expenditure $5,000,000 in Missouri and Kan- 
sas. 


LIVE STOCK MOVING WEST.—Ta- 
coma, Wash., August 9.—Eastern Wash- 
ington farmers are preparing to take ad- 
vantage of their abundant harvests by 
importing cattle and hogs from the 
drouth-stricken states of Kansas, Nebras- 
ka and Missouri. They will be brought 
into Whitman and adjoining counties in 
car load lots and fed upon wheat, barley 
and corn, of which this state’s yield will 
be the greatest. known. The movement 
along this line has been started by James 
Woodley, a stockman of Colfax, who has 
shipped the first train load of steers from 
Kansas to Colfax and is now purchasing 
more. Farmers figure they can make 
large profits by this venture, since this 
state is now unable to supply the local 
market and Alaska, with the result that 
prices are very high. During the last 
three years many train loads of cattle 
and hogs have been shipped from Wash- 
ington to Nebraska and Kansas to be 
fattened on cheap corn. This fall the ta 
bles are turned and farmers will again 
engage in stock raising. 





TUBERCULOSIS. 





| Among Missouri Cattle. 





| 

iu the August 1 Bulletin of the Missouri 
| cate Board of Agriculture Dr. D. L. 
|Iucky, State Veterinarian, discusses at 
| considerable tength the subject of tuber- 
culosis among Missouri cattle. The duc- 
tor apparently does not, as yet, regar 1 it 
proven that bovine tuberculosis and 


jas 
| 


human tuberculosis, consumption,are two 
distinct diseases, and non-transmissabic 
|from man to animal and vice versa. He 
| Says: J 
The examination of breeding and dairy 
herds in different parts of this state ‘dur- 
ing the past year has revealed the pres- 


jence of tuberculosis to some extent. It 
has been thoroughly demonstrated that 
the disease is contagious from one ani- 
mal to another and evidence points to the 
fact that many cases of tuberculosis in 
|the human family are due to the use of 
tuberculous milk and meat. The danger 
j}of the monetary loss by the infection of 
valuable herds of cattle and the probabil- 


ity of the transmission to the human 
family make this disease one of para- 
}mount importance to the people of Mis- 
souri at the present time. 

| In the spring of 1990, with a view to 
}stopping the further introduction of 


| tuberculosis among our herds, the Mis- 


}souri State Board of Agriculture adopted 
|certain quarantine regulations restrict- 
ling the shipment of cattle from the East- 
ern states into Missouri. More from the 
lack of a proper understanding of the 
dreaded disease than anything else a 
number of prominent cattle men over the 
state made objections to the existence 
of these quarantine regulations, and as 
a consequence they were rescinded. Ac- 
cording to what information cattlemen 
were able to get through the papers in 
regard to this disease, it is not surpris- 
"ing that they objected to regulations 
which seemed to them to be unjust and 
which, they were led to believe, were 
promulgated for the purpose of creating 
positions for veterinarians. Their ob- 
jections were unquestionably due to the 
|honest resentment which they felt. 
While the State Board and the State 
Veterinarian have decided views in re- 
gard to the contagious nature of tubercu- 
losis, the reliability of the tuberculin test 
and the necessity of taking proper steps 
in due time, to prevent the introduction 
and spread of tuberculosis among our 
cattle, their actions, in the past, have 
been, and, in the future, will continue to 
be governed by the will of the people. A 
full discussion of this subject of tuber- 
|culosis is given here that it may be prop- 
erly understood by everybody and by the 
cattlemen in particular. Once the disease 
is thoroughly understood and the neces- 
sity for restricting its spread fully com- 
| prehended there no doubt but the 





is 


}people will uphold the sanitary authori- 
| ties in enforcing any practical regula- 
| tions. 


In regard to whether or not tuberculo- 
sis is contagious, no one, who has made 
ja study of the disease, can have a single 
;doubt. The fact that it is so subtle in 
the manner of its spread makes it all 
the more dangerous. It will be imprac- 
ticable to demonstrate to the eyes of the 
average gentleman to an absolute cer- 
tainty that the disease is contagious. 
|He will have to rely upon the veracity 
|}of scientists, who, in making their in- 
| vestigations, are looking for the truth. 
| The germs which.cause tuberculosis can, 
with the aid of the microscope, be seen as 
{plainly as the farmer can see the grains 
of oats which he holds in his hand. By 
those who familisrize themselves with 
|the appearance of the germs of diseases 
the bacillus of tuberculosis can be dis- 
tinguished from the germs of other con- 
tagious diseases as easily as a farmer can 
tell a black grain of oats from a white 
one. When the germs of tuberculosis are 
introduced into the animal economy, 
either artificially or through natural pro- 
cesses, the consequent development of the 
disease is certain and as thoroughly 
studied out and understood by the scien- 
tists as the germination and growth of 
a crop of oats is understood by the farm- 
er. In thousands of experiments scien- 
tists have, by way of research, planted 
the germs of tuberculosis in the systems 
of one and all of the lower animals. He 
‘has returned later to find that the germs 
have multiplied and the disease devel- 
oped. The farmer prepares his ground 
and sows his oats. Uater on he returns 
to his field and finds that he has a crop 
of oats. Some farmers have stood up 
and said that tuberculosis is not con- 
tagious. Suppose a scientist should pre- 
sume to tell a farmer that his crop of 
oats was not due to his planting the 
seed under proper ceuditions? Suppose a 
scientist should leave his laboratory to 
edit a paper and fill it up with long ar- 
ticles advising the farmer to let the 
usual start of burdock alone, that it 
would not spread from one field to ar- 
other? Then if the farmer showed a dis- 
position to go ahead and try to erad- 
icate the pesky weed, suppose the editor 
should attack his honor and integrity 
and judgment? He would feel then what 
the veterinarians have often been made 
to feel in regard to the subject of tuber- 
culosis. 

The tests of dairy cattle which I have 
conducted show that when the disease is 
once introduced into a herd, it spreads 
rapidly, no matter if the best sanitary 
conditions are maintained. In one dairy 
which was tested last summer 56 out of 
94 head were tuberculous. The disease 
had been introduced into this herd less 
than a year. The sanitary conditions 
were the very best. The floor of the 
dairy barn was made of cement, and was 
thoroughly cleaned every day. The ven- 
tilation was also geod. 





A MISSOURI AUCTIONEERS’ CON- 
VENTION.—Every auctioneer in Missouri 
is earnestly requested to attend the State 
meeting and assist in effecting an organ- 
ization of the Auctioneers of Missouri, 
Wednesday and Thursday, August 28 and 
29, 1901, at the Henrietta Hotel Parlors, 
Chillicothe, Missouri, where arrange- 
ments have been made for reduced hotel 
rates and a room for meeting. Business 
of importance demands the attention of 
every auctioneer in the State. 

On account of the Missouri State Sun- 
day School convention meeting in Chilli- 
cothe, August 27 to 30, a one fare rate for 
the round trip on all railroads from all 
points in Missoufi may be taken advan- 
tage of; tickets on sale August 26-28, lim- 
ited to return up to and including Au- 
gust 30. 

Kindly advise ‘the undersigned if you 
will be present, that we may know what 
further arrangements to make if neces- 
sary. We should have a rousing meet- 
ing. Don’t fail to come. 

HARRY W. GRAHAM 
and others, Acting Com. 

Chillicothe, Mo., Aug. 7, 1901. 








STOCK NOTES. 


H. W. KERR, Carlinville, Ill, sold 
three good bulls from his herd of Red 
Polled cattle last week, through the me- 
dium of his advertisement in the RURAL 
WORLD. The demand for bulls, he says, 
is strong. Whoever is needing a good 
Red Polled bull will do well to corre- 
spond with Mr. Kerr. His advertisement 
will be found in another column. 





Cc. N. SUTTER & SON, 
we have previously announced, will sell 
on August bunch of Poland-China 
brood sows that for quality and pedigree 
is hard to surpass. Anyone wanting a 
Poland-China sow of highest breeding 
and individual quality will make no mis- 
take by attending this sale. Remember 
date and place—August 22, at Minier, [Il. 


See advertisement on page 7. 


Minier, Ill., as 


0 
2a 





TEXAS FEVER INSPECTION.--Tie 
Missouri State Board of Agriculture has 
ordered the cattle inspectors in the 


southern part of the state to locate soon 
as pcssible every section or part of sec- 
tion infested with Texas fever ticks and 
accompany their monthly reports with a 
map showing location of such infection 


| with a view of first locating all the in- 





fection in the state; and, second, 
deavoring to clear up the infection. 


PROFESSOR W. J. KENNEDY, «f ike 
University of Illinois, has recently beer 
elected to succeed Professor John A. 
Craig in the Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry Department of the lowa Agricul- 
tural College, and was elected to the Ani- 
mal Husbandry work in the University of 
Illinois immediately after the completion 
of his course at Ames two years ago. 
Since that time he has established an ex- 
cellent reputation and made a _ record 
that has rarely been equalled by a young 
man in college work. At the Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition at Chicago 
last December, Professor Kennedy’s stu- 
dents won the Sporr Champion Trophy in 
the Intercollegiate Students’ Judging 
Contest, and out of a total prize list of 
$1,135 in a contest in which seven states 
and Canada were competing, his. stu- 
dents won $848. 


cn- 


ADVISED NOT TO SHIP STOCK.— 
Kansas City, Mo., August 10.—A circular 
letter has been sent out by the Santa Fe 
traffic department to several hundred 
Kansas stockmen, advising them not to 
ship stock to market at the present time. 
The letter states that the indications now 
point to a large crop of late feed, calls 
attention to the fact that there is plenty 
of wheat in the country, which may be 
used for feed, and concludes by declarirg 
that, although it may cost the stockmen 
considerably more this winter to keep 
stock, as compared with past winters, the 
stock owners will profit in the end. The 
stock business of the Santa Fe and other 
Kansas roads has been immense during 
the past several weeks, the farmers rush- 
ing their cattle to market because of the 
drouth and attendant failure of a large 
proportion of the corn crop. While the 
earnings of the road are now being ma- 
terially increased as a result of the stock 
rush, the Santa Fe officials realize that 
the cattle movement means injury to the 
people the road depends upon for busi- 
ness. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


Market Report Furnished by Evans-Snider- 
Buel Co. 





Receipts for week ending Aug. 10 were 
21,895 cattle, 26,275 hogs and 12,061 sheep, 
against 27,176 cattle, 34,066 hogs and 10,611 
sheep the previous week. As compared 
with corresponding week year ago, cattle 
increased 6,288 and hogs 3,865, while sheep 
decreased 2,807. Receipts at the four prin- 
cipal markets in round numbers were 151,- 
600 cattle, 269,300 hogs and 122,400 sheep, 
against 148,100 cattle, 294,300 hogs and 143,- 
700 sheep the previous week, and 137,100 
cattle, 243,400 hogs and 129,000 sheep cor- 
responding week year ago. 

CATTLE—Receipts of good cattle were 
fairly liberal, but very few that could be 
termed strictly good, and none that were 
choice or fancy. Best on sale brought 
$5.70, and averaged 1,423-lb. Bulk of the 
1,200 to 1,400-lb. steers sold from $5.40 to 
$5.65. The market opened the fore part 
of the week about 10c lower, but the re- 
mainder of the week prices were steady 
to strong, and very best grades that were 
here ruled steady to 10c lower than on 
last week, while medium and pretty good 
kinds of beef cattle sold 10 to lic lower. 
Receipts of best grades of butcher cattle 
were extremely light, and a good demand 
prevailed. Corn-fed grades of desirable 
weights were a shade stronger than on 
last week, while medium and pretty good 
kinds were no more than steady. ‘There 
was a fair inquiry for best grades of 
stockers and feeders, and prices were 
shade stronger. Medium and pretty good 
kinds were about steady. Canning grades 
ruled 10 to 20c lower. Bulls were 10 to lic 
lower. Best grades of milk cows with 
calves were in strong demand at shade 
higher prices, while common and medium 
classes were slow sale at about steady 
prices. Quotations based on the present 
conditions of the market are as follows: 

Best native beef steers, strictly fancy 
cattle, 1,900 to 1,600 pounds average, $5.70 
to $6.00; choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 
pounds average, $5.60 to $5.80; good ship- 
ping and export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 
pounds, $5.30 to $5.70; fair to medium ship- 
ping steers, 1,300 to 1,450 pounds, $4.75 to 
$5.25; the bulk of the native beef steers 
averaging 1,300 pounds and upwards, good 
quality, at $5.40 to $5.60 and the top was 
$5.70 for 1,423-pound offerings. Steers, 1,- 
200 to 1,290 pounds average, full range, 
rough to best, $4.05 to $5.50, bulk of sales 
at $5.10 to $5.40; steers, 1,000 to 1,190 pounds 
average, full range, $4.00 to $5.25, bulk of 
sales at $4.35 to $5.00; steers weighing less 
than 1,000 pounds full range $3.25 to $5.00, 
bulk sold at $3.65 to $4.40. Feeding steers, 
fair to choice, 800 pounds and upwards, 
$8.00 to $4.15, the bulk at $3.40 to $3.75, and 
they were good quality; common to choice 
stockers, $2.00 to $3.40, bulk at 2$.75 to $3.25, 
and the quality was fair; stock heifers 
full range $2.00 to $3.90 and the bulk at 
$2.35 to $3.00. Fancy native heifers sell at 
$4.50 to $5.10 and there were very few on 
the market; choice native heifers sell at 
$4.25 to $4.85; good native cows and heifers 
Sell at $3.25 to $4.50; medium cows at $2.60 
to $3.25; fair cows $2.00 to $2.85; inferior, 
light and old cows $1.00 to $2.25; the buik 
of the southwest cows sold at $2.00 to $2.75 
and the bulk of all the cows sold at $2.25 
to $3.25. Canning cows sell at $1.2 to 
$2.25. Yearlings sold at a full range of 
$2.25 to $3.50 and the bulk of sales at $3.25 
to $3.50. Weal calves, full range $2.50 to 
$5.50 per 100 pounds, bulk at $4.00 to $4.50 
per 100 pounds. Heretics and yearlings 
sold at $1.50 to $4.50 per 100 pounds, with 
the bulk at $3.00 to $3.50. Bulls, full range 
$2.50 to $3.80, bulk of sales $2.65 to $3.00. 
Stocker bulls sold at $2.00 to $3.00, the bulk 
at $2.50 to $2.75. During the week the 





Gentry Bros. 


Cedar Vale 
Stock Farm 


SEDALIA, MO. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125404, assisted by W. 

Oedar Vale 133065, heads our Ryn y Ry Eg 

pure Scotch and Beotch to 
es. Stock forsale at all times at reasonable prices, 

attain. Farm two miles out. Telephone No. 20. 


herd of pure Bates and Bate: 
ped cows of the most fashionable! ee 
Parties met 








Shorthorn Bulls for Sale! 


Baron Thorndale 123,000; Dark Roan of A 
bulls PA, aron Thorndale and out of dams of 
since 1856, and are great milkers. 


ril 30, 1895, at $200, or will trade him for heifers. Alsoé6- ear 


Easterday and Secret; t 
Call on or address, y e hese strains have been in the herd 


- G. JONES, Towanda, Ill, 








SCOTT & MARCH, Breeders of 





Registered Herefords. 





YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE. 


BELTON, MO. 








HEREFPORDS Buteelt & simpson, 


600 HEAD IN HERD. 


Independence, Mo. 








St. Lovis NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. 
see that their stock is billed directly to the 


Shippers should 


National = Stock = Yards. 


C. G. KNOX, V.-Pres. 


C. T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mgr. 








Shorthorn Cattle. 


As blood as the b 





1156752 and Windsome 
Come and see or addre 


‘Duke Lith, 121622, fa oervice an i 
e » n service and large English 
88, : GEO. 


Scotch, Scotch T: . 
Bates and Bates Toned 


Victor 132573, Imp. Mosk wate 153334, Grand Victor 
orkshires. Young stock for sale. 
BOTHWELL, Nettleton, Mo. 








Blackwater Shorthorns. ‘stacevsten” 


Herd headed by the Cruickshank Bull, Orange Hero 152. 
pure Bates, with individual merit the standard.“ Young pron gh Ay 


Females are of pure Scotch and 
for sale. 








ORTIZ FRUIT FARM, 


SHORTHORN CATTLE of pure Scotch, Bates and leading Ameri > 
nglish Setters and Scotch Terriore that hae 
tock of all kinds for sale. Visitors always welcom 


leading families of the breed. 
ing bench shows of this country. 


MEXICO, 


BERKSHIR. 
ES of 
ers that have been winners at fend - 


e. 
M. B. GUTHRIE, Mexico, Me. 








SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS 


Shorthorns Scotch or Scotch Top and Bates mostly. Be: 
Stock of all ages and both sex for sale. Call on or address, pane eee ed 


in America and England 
GENTRY, SEDALIA, Mo. 








“BLACKLEGINE.” 


Pasteur Blackleg Vaccine, Single Treatment ready for use. 


ing, filtering or injecting. 


No mix- 


Applied with a needle furnished free. 


Pasteur Vaccine Co., Chicago. 


Branch Office: 410 Hall Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








TEBO LAWN HERD OF SHORTHORNS 


—-OWNED ByYy—— 


CM. CASEY, SHAWNEE MOUND, HENRY COUNTY, MO. 


Railway ‘Station,! Clinton, Mo. 
LINES OF BREEDING—‘‘The Casey Mixture,’”’ Cruickshanks and other Scoteh cat- 


tle, Bates and Renick Rose of Sharons. 


HERD BuLLs—imp. Collynie 185022, bred by Wm. Duthie; Imp. 


bred by W. 8S. Marr; Admiral 


and 
Address all correspondence to * 


Blythe Victor 140609, 


Godoy 133872, bred by Col. C. E. Leonard; Bashtu 
152787, bred by J. R. Crawford & Sons; Vietor be oe Woe . 


Lavender, bred by Hanna & Co. 


bred by T. J. Wallace & Son, 


E. M. WILLIAMS, Manager, Shawnee Mound, Mo. 








milkers sold at a full range of $15.00 to 
$40.00 per cow and calf, the bulk of sales 
being at $20.00 to $30.00. 

SOUTHERN CATTLE—Receipts were 
some heavier than last week—about 55 
cars more. Monday receipts were very 
heavy—192 cars—and the market was 10 
to 15c lower on steers, while cows and 
bulls were not much lower. Tuesday re- 
ceipts were liberal—120 cars—and prices 
ruled steady at Monday’s decline. Wed- 
nesday receipts were considerably light- 
er, there being but 72 cars. Steers were 
steady to strong, cows and bulls shade 
lower. To-day receipts are very light and 
the market shade stronger than yester- 
day, but shade lower than week ago on 
steers, and 10c lower on bulls and cows. 
Receipts of Texas calves have been fairly 
liberal, and prices were a shade stronger 
than a week age. 

Receipts in this division during the last 
half of the week were very light; . Fri- 
day’s supply was readily disposed of to 
the very last head, and as there were no 
fresh arrivals Saturday business in this 
department was nominal. During the 
week Texas and Indian Territory steers 
sold at $2.25 to $4.35, bulk at $3.25 to $3.85; 
cows and heifers at $2.00 to $3.30, mostly at 
$2.50 to $3.00; stags and oxen at $2.75 to 
$3.25; bulls at $2.25 to $3.35 and calves 125 
to 300 pounds at $4.00 to $9.75 per head, 
with the bulk at $8.00 to $9.25. Arkansas 
and Tennessee steers 800 to 1,300 pounds 
average sold at $2.40 to $8.10, cows and 
heifers at $1.50 to $4.00, the bulk at $2.25 
to $2.80, bulls and oxen at $2.30 to $3.35 and 
calves at $5.50 to $8.00 per head. 

HOGS—Receipts at this point for week 
show decrease of about 8,000 head as com- 
pared with last week’s offerings. With 
exception of Tuesday and Wednesday, the 
market was strong to higher each day, 
and the week closes with a net gain of 
about 5c. The butchers and _ shippers 
have been very active during the week, 
and the market has been very satisfac- 
tory as compared with other points, the 
top to-day being $6.10, with the bulk of 
good hogs selling from $5.85 to $6.05; lights 
weighing 150 to 190 lbs. $5.50 to $5.95; light 
lights, weighing 100 to 150 Ibs., $4.00 to 
$5.75; pigs under 100 Ibs. $3.00 to $5.00; 
rough heavies $5.00 to $5.50. 

SHEEP—Monday and Tuesday receipts 
being light, the market ruled steady. 
Wednesday, under liberal receipts, lambs 
sold 10 to 15ec lower. During balance of 
week market ruled steady on both sheep 
and lambs, best lambs selling at $5.90, the 
bulk of the mixed lots of sheep at $3.50, 
with one choice lot of yearlings at $3.85 
Friday; fat bucks $2.00; stockers $2.00 to 
$2.25. 

Monday, Aug. 12, 191I—CATTLE—Re- 
ceipts in native division light, but quality 
ruled fairly good. Top of the market 
was $5.65 for two loads of 1,388 lb. steers. 
Prices on best grades were 5 to 10c lower, 
while medium and pretty good kinds were 
fully 10c lower than close of last week. 
Chicago reported 26,000 cattle, and called 
their market weak to lic lower. Receipts 
in Southern division were liberal, and 
prices about 10 lower than the close of 
last week. 

HOGS—Receipts light, 
and active on all classes. 

SHEEP—Receipts moderate, market 25c 
higher on lambs and strong to 15c higher 


market strong 





an sheep. 





Hereford Cattle! 


20 bulls and 20 heifers for sale, all y 
choicely bred. Call on or address ’ registered, 


N. E. MOSHER & SON, Salisbury, Mo. 
=100- 


-4e=AD- SHORTHORNS 


In herd; young stock of both sexes fo e 
Cruickshank bull Duke of Ha: 4 “135.967 at 
head of herd. W.H. H. Stephens, Bunceton, Mo. 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Cot ld and Sh Sheep. 
Bulls ready for service. Some choice boars and 15 
bucks forsale atreasonable prices. The pure Scotch 
bulls Violets Prince 145,647 and Golden Sympathy 
151,656 in service. 

JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 


CEDAR VIEW AND GROVE HILL 
SHORTHORNS. 


Gay Laddie 119,293 at head of herd. 
sale. Call or write. race esa 
POWELL BROS., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

















Aberdeen-Angus. 
blocky and beety. Bulls thet 
PIASA locky an: ° that 
sire market to . Bot- 
SE TaMIG tom prices, top quality. J. 

iE box 14, 


P. G, 
FARM Melville, I1l., near St. Louis. 


ENGLISH Pure blooded and extra 


fine stock. ¢#~ Your orders solicited. 
L. K. HASELTINE, Dorchester, Greene Co., Mo 








Red Polled Cattie. 





Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Angora Goats, Light Brahma and 
Golden Seabrightchickens. Stock and eggs for sale. 
Call on or address 

J.J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 





R. S. WILLIAMS, Liberty, Mo. 
Breeder of high-class Angus cattle. Zaire 17th, 
a ndson of imp. Emlyn 13211, and famous 

onk in service. Choice young bulls and 
females of the richest breeding fadividuall 
first class for sale. All leading families represented. 
Foundation stock was 


SHORTHORN CATT tops selected from best 


blood known to the breed, and Poland-China hogs of 
the most —_——_ strains, extra good young cattle 
and hi ‘or sale; write your wants; visitors wel- 
come; farm ene | town on K. O., Ft. Scott & M. 
Ry. . W. COX, 8. Greenfield, Mo. 








RAVENSWOOD HERD 


SHORTHORNS. 


125 head in herd. 20 bulls for sale from 6 
to 16 months old. Scotch and Seotch top- 
ped. Herd headed by (Lavender Viscount 
124755), the champion Shorthorn bull of 
the Kansas City Show, 1900. 

C. E. LEONARD, Bell Air, Mo. 

ED. PATTERSON, Manager. 
R. R. and teleph station, Bu ton, Mo 








THE PAGE "FENCE LASTS. 





Page Fence Co., Adrian, Michigan. 

Dear Sir: It is just fifteen years ago 
to-day that the first forty rods of Page 
Woven Wire Fencing was erected on my 
farm. It stands in good shape yet, and I 
think it will last thirty years more, and 
still be a good fence if the posts are kept 
properly set. 

I have now eighteen hundred rods of 
Page Fence on my farm, and [ think I 
can safely say that it is a good fence. 
Yours very truly, J. W. DEWEY. 

Cambridge, Mich., May 22, 1901. 
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Horseman 








| 2:22%; 


| by 


comparison 





winner of the 
sold for % 
start. The 


Edith W.., 
at Columbus, Ohioc, 
pools of $100 before the 
reduced her record from 2:06% to 
while the other heat winners, Het- 
and Bonnie Direct, tied their former 


Turner's mare, 
2:5 pace 
In 
winner 
2:0555, 
ty G. 
records of 2:05%4. 

now announced that The Abbot, 
has sufficiently recovered from dis- 
as to be able to meet the new 
Cresceus at Brighton Beach, 
On the first day of this month 


It 
2:038%, 
temper 
champion 
August 15. 
The Abbot worked a mile in 2:11, 
half “01, the last quarter in 


onds. 


is 


in 1 292 sec- 


There is just as much difference be- 
tween Anaconda and Coney as there is in 
their appearance. The former looks like 
a thoroughbred and the latter like a duf- 
fer, and yet Coney is likely to pace a mile 
in 2:01 or better and thereby tempt his 
admirers to back him against some horse 
with more class. 

Every one who has seen her step pro- 
nounces Louise G., 2:12%, the smoothest 
and most frictionless going pacer they 
have ever seen, She drops her head from 
the word, and goes at it, as though she 
had nothing but race in her head, and 
acts as though she does not know any 
other gait than the pace. 

The Turner family sprang one of Its 
surprises at Columbus. It was in the 
2:06 pace, for which its entry, Edith W., 
was wholly overlooked. Bonnie Direct 
won the first heat in 2:054%. Hetty G., the 
favorite, the second in the same time, 
and then Turner cut loose Edith W., and 
won the next three heats and race in 
2:05%, 2:07, 2:07%. 

Cresceus did not stagger home like the 
champions of old,; when he trotted to the 
world’s record of 2:02%, but when the 
snap of the whip touched him for the first 
time just before the wire was reached, 
he went away from it as if he had any 


amount of speed in reserve, showing his | 
| trot, 


nose before the runner on either side of 
him as the winning goal was reached. 

Cresceus is not especially handsome 
though his gait is the perfection of true 
mechanism, but he probably embodies 
more of the characteristics of a ruggcd, 
enduring, tireless race horse than any 
animal that has yet been produced. His 
breeding is extremely good and he shouid 
rerpetuate the fame of his sire in the 
siud, to which he 
year. 

Emperor William has erected luxurious 
stables for 300 of the imperial horses in 
the Schloss platz, Berlin. On the ground 
floor of the new building, which is three 
stories high, are the stables for carriage 
The saddle steeds are accommo- 
these horses at- 
means of an in- 
second and third 


horses. 
dated on the first floor, 
taining their stalls by 
clined passage. On the 
stories are housed 200 of the 
carriages, which are raised or lowered as 
required to the ground floor by means of 
electric lifts. 

The breeding of Elden, dam of Eleata, 
2:08%, illustrates Senator Stanford's the- 
ory and practice in the production of ex- 
treme speed. He believed that the ma 
ternal line should spring from thorough- 
bred blood, approved individuals. There- 
fore he selected the thoroughbred Sally | 


Gardner, by Vandal, son of Glencoe, ana 


bred her to Electioneer, the produce being 
the big bay mare Eleanor, who was bred 


to Nephew, son of Mambrino, 2:21%4, and | 


produced Elden, whose speed was de- 
veloped and she won a three-year-old 
race record of 2:23%, and a time record 
of 2:19% at the same meeting. 

The many persons who believe that 
Alexander’s Abdallah was Hambletoni- 
an’s greatest son, point to Cresceus as 
proof that they are not wild in their 
views, for the new trotting king traces 
twice to the short-iived son of Hambie- 
tonian. His sire, Kobert McGregor, was 
sired by Major Edsall, son of Abdallah 
15, and his second dam was by Allie West 
son of Almont, another son of Abdallah 
1. The “Horse Review’ aptly says: 
“Two men gone from among us should 
have lived to see, or read of, the achieve- 
ment of Cresceus — General Withers, 
whose faith in Almont, ‘The Great Sire 
of Trotters,’ was so firm, and ‘Iconoclast,’ 
who believed Almont’s son, Allie West— 
the sire of Cresceus’ grandam—the most 
remarkable of stallions.” 


if all goes well with Eleata, the re- 
turns next fall shouJd show her to be the 
largest money winner of the year. She 
is entered at Buffalo in the 2:24 class, 
purse $5,000; at Glenn Falls in the 2:28 
class purse, $1,500; at Bosten in the 2:30 
class, purse $5,000; at Providence in the 
2:3) class, purse $3,000; at Hartford in the 
2:29 class, purse $3,000; at Syracuse in the 
2:24 class, purse $5,000; at Boston (Sep- 
tember meeting), in the class for four- 
year-olds, purse %,000; at Lexington 
the 2:16 and 2:29 classes, purses %,000; 
and at Memphis in the 2:20 class, purse 
$2,600. Besides these races she is eligible 
to the $10,000 Charter Oak purse, for 2:13 
trotters, at Hartford; the $10,000 Massa- 
chusetts purse, for 2:12 trotters; at Bos- 
ton; the %,00 Wabash purse, for 2:20 trot- 
ters, at Terre Haute, and the 36,000 
Transylvania purse at Lexington. 


The stallion Adrian Wilkes, by George 
Wilikes, that died in Iowa recently, was 
never given more than very ordinary 
opportunities in the stud, and he never 
occupied much of a place in the public 
eye, yet he was really one of the meri- 
torious sons of his sire. His fastest per- 
former is the pacer Roy Wilkes, 2:06%, 
but among his others are Ethel A., 2:10%; 
Prairie Lily, 2:11%4; Emma Wilkes, 2:11%; 
Aragon K., 2:12%; Lillian, 2:14%; Bonnie 
Wilkes, 2:14%; Waterloo Boy, 2:14%; 
Waterloo Girl, 2:16%, and 42 othe. stand- 
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ard performers. He has eight sons al- 
ready enrolled among the sires of stand- 
ard speed, while his daughters have pro- 
duced among others L. L. D., 2:08%; Jor- 
dan, 2:114%; Oenone, 2:114%; Jenny Wilkes, 
2:12%; Axle, 2:15%, and Knight, 2:224%; sire 
of Anaconda, 2:024%. Adrian Wilkes was 
a brother to the once quite famous pacer 
Mike Wilkes, 2:15%, and to Ira Wilkes, 
also a sire of some merit, his dam 
being Nelly B. Patchen. His second dam 
was Sophie, also the second dam of the 
former trotting queen Nancy Hanks, 2:4, 
Edwin 

The 
and of 


Forrest. 
quarters of Cresceus’ mile in 2:02 M, 
The Abbot's in 2:08%, show by 
more evenly trotted 
the stallion He at the quarter 
in almost two seconds’ quicker time, and 
while he came back in the next two fur- 
longs, Geers strung his horse 
speed clear to the three-quarter 
the middle half in 2%+ 
a middle half of 1:01% 
in 30% seconds by Cresceus. 
cidence that in their 
both The Abbot and 
the three-quarter 
was in the last quarter, 
faster time, that 
world’s record from 
Dr. Bailey of Maine, the 
has written columns to show how impos- 
it for horse trot 
mile two minutes, is not 
by Cresceus’ mile in 
2:02%, says the “Horse World.’’ He says 
he is still doing business at the old stand, 
in other words, he stands by his guns. 
One cannot but admire the courage and 
zeal of the worthy Maine Doctor, but 
some day some horse will trot a mile so 
fast that all of his arguments will be 
knocked into smithereens. The good Doc- 
tor may not live to see the feat done, but 
it will be done nevertheless, unless for 
some unforseen reason the American 
people suddenly give up breeding and 
training trotters, something that not 
likely to occur. 


a 


by was 


to greater 


seconds, as against 
It is a ef 
world’s record miles 
Cresceus r~d 
1:21%, it 
in one-half second 
took the 


reac! 
pole in and 
Cresceus 
his rival. 
man who 
is to 
in 


a 


is 


L. E. CLEMENT'S GOSSIP. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The frst 
meeting of the Short Haul Circuit has 
been held and there are plenty of disap- 
pointed people. In hardly a single race 
was there one-third of the horses on 
the ground. Some have gone wrong, a 
few have been sold at prices that will 
pay well for their absence from minor 
meetings, and many have plainly been 
Others are in orinigal 
hands winning in easier races. The first 
ealled at Holden for the 2:30 
with 19 entries and six starters. Dad 
Dulaney, by Ashland Chief, won the first 
heat, and adds a new performer for 


race was 


Some one a short time since 
through the RURAL WORLD 
tab on the Invincibles they 
The first one I have noted was 
K., distanced in the third heat in 
The third, fourth and fifth heats 

won by Pilot Knox, Jr. Baron Dil- 
Jr., owned by B. F. Swaggard 
Sweet Springs, made plenty of finishing 
second in the fourth heat, and third in 
the second and third heats. 

The heat was for 3-year-old 
pacers, and was won by the chestnut filly 
by Judge Hurt, 2:00%, by 
Wm. M. Hill, out of Possum Pie, 
the first starter I have seen by one 
her sons, although she has several 
the stud. King Walnut, by Walnut Boy, 
was second. Kewanee Sue, by Kewanee 
third, and Savanah Maid, by Nor- 
catur 4th. The original entry 
for nine entries. There were 
starters. It was a plain 


asked me 
to keep 
started. 


as 


2:251 


4- 


lon, 


second 


of 


four 
that at 
easily take 
winners are 


only 
case 
could 
standard marks. The two 
by developed sires. 

In the 2:25 pace for $400 there were orig- 
inally 20 entries and six starters, Manza 
Pierce, 2:154, by Manville, winning in 
straight heats. Trilby, by Pentland, sec- 
ond; and Col. Lewis, by Symbolier, third. 
Pentland reduced his record last year to 
2:10%, and should put two in the list this 
season. Thursday there were three races, 
the first was the $1,000 stake for 2:23 trot- 
ters, and brought out a field of 10 start- 
ers out of an entry of 18, more than halt 
the original entries starting. William 
Glenn, the winner, is a brown gelding 
with a record of 2:22%, and 17 winning 
heats in 2:30 or better, sired by the black 
horse Boyer, 2:29%, by Rumor, son of 
Tattler and Martense Maid, by Flying 
Cloud 134. Boyer’s dam is by General 
Knox, 2d dam by Jay Gould, by the rec- 
ords the fastest son of Hambletonian. 
The dam of William Glenn is a daughter 
of Idol 44, but nothing seems to be known 
of his second dam. He is a very fast 
horse and took a record of 2:17% in the 
second heat. Senator W. winner of sec- 
ond money is by Senator A., 2:10, and his 
dam Winnie W., dam by White Line, 
the pacer. This is the kind of breeding 
for extreme speed. Senator W. has ll 
winning heats, has been in the list two 
years, and while he did not show the 
phenomenal speed shown by William 
Glenn in the first heat, it seemed to be 
no trouble for him to hold his position in 
second place from a wonderfully good 
field in the class, where such good ones 
as Vendora, 2:164%, and Fortune Hunter 
were so easily beaten. Sandwiched with 
this race was the race for 2:17 pacers. 
Ever since the stakes were opened horse- 
men-have been speculating on who would 
win the 2:17 pace. There were 16 entries 
and six starters. The first heat was 


|}won by Lon Kelley in 2:15%, driven out 


by Gratt, who took a record of 2:16% at 
Moberly, in the second heat. Gratt led 
down the stretch and they finished in a 
hard drive in 2:15%. The judges gave the 
heat to Lon Kelly. I, among others, 
thought it was an error. In the third 
heat both horses were coming easy down 
the stretch in the first half when Gratt 
went to a break, not like a tired or dis- 
couraged horse, but he refused to strike 
a pace again in the last half and was 
distanced for running. If Gratt had been 
given the heat which many thought he 
had carried, it is a question if Lon Kelly 
could have passed him. Both are great 
race horses, and will always have plenty 
of friends. In the last heat the roan 
gelding George W., by Juryman, came 
with a rush and was given second place 
over Lulu L., that had been twice third. 
As I saw it, this was another error. I 
never saw a stand where there was less 
chance to question the motives. There 
was no suppression of time, and no fa- 
vors shown, and if there were errors, as 
I think there were, they were errors hon- 
estly made and conscientiously carried 
out. 

In the 2:45 trot Vanity S. won in 
straight heats, Chenute, by. Myron Mc- 
Henry, second. In the third and deciding 
heat Abigal Leland ran into Chenute and 
threw the driver out. Chenute was placed 
as he came in, giving him second money. 
They might have declared it no heat and 





punished the Leland mare by sending her 


miie | 


pole, | 


and a third quarter 
vin- | 


Ash- | 


of | 


and is | 


in | 


list called | 


to the barn. The result would have been 
the same. 

The 2:35 pace, with twenty-seven en- 
tries, had seven starters, among them the 
blind mare Janice Meredith, that in the 
first scoring threw herself and Clara B., 
and made the whole field of men and 
horses afraid of her. She was twice sec- 
ond, In the third heat Monbell raced from 
last place to second, but was set back 
by the judges for pinching Chestnut Girl 
| und Clara B. There was a good deal of ini tneis: salina ele aaa 
| special pleading in this case, and again rae etna ie Ay 
/L think the judges made a mistake and leer, to change his mind, 
punished a horse for being too fast. The | man. h weer denen on Otae 
| 2-year- mace, 16 entries, brought out E Om 
Ning ee and Little Joe, he only | onstrated through bene Rha oe 
colt ever sired by Joseph R., son of Wal- | speed displayed ’ io 3 ' 1% ‘ 
nut Boy, won easily, Red Pepper, by Red- when a na jin = tt ger Baas 
a gor tinged and Alta Mac, by than a cecainnane ote thocents the first 
Myron Mc r, > 


A TWO-MINUTE TROTTER. 


when 
2:08%, C. 


Ten years ago 
trotter was 


the record for a 
J. Hamlin said 


on the straps of his boots. 
see a horse of his own breeding become 
recognized two-minute possibility, 
before The Abbot appeared events caused | 
not only Mr. Hamlin, but hundreds of 





a 





The Horse- 
Pointer dem- 
bursts of 
mile that 


says ‘* 


so 


a 


proved 
jand second quarters of a mile, a two- 
minute trotter would soon result. The 
Abbot was the first trotter to set a new 
j}mark after Star Pointer had placed the 
|pacing record within the two-minute line, 
and in his performance, under very 
fect conditions, he trotted a half in a 
| minute, a quarter in 29% seconds. 
| His successor, who within a week cut a 
}full second off the record of 2:08%, as 
}made by the son of Chimes, has trotted in | 
2:02% and 2:024% when conditions were a 
pinching on the sole or sensitive (?) part | serious interference. At Cleveland the 
thereby causing corns, which come 01 the | track was admittedly slow, while at Co- 
horse's foot just as they do on the AU-|jympus last Friday when track condi- 
man foot—by a pinch, a bruise or a bad | tions were perfect, the wind blew at such 
fitting shoe—and the best way to cure|, rate through the stretch that the final 
them is by letting them alone, only put- 


quarter was at only a 2:08 clip, yet Cres- 
ting them in condition where nothing can | ceys trotted the mile in 2:02%. He trotted 
bear on them.” Now there is wisdom for |+, the quarter in 29% seconds, to the half 
you. How many times have I got to 


in 59% seconds, the first time in history 
point out the fact that corns are never |tpat a trotter ever reached the half mile 
produced in any such way. The only good 


in a minute or better, and a clip 
point in the remarks quoted is the follow- | exceeded by only three horses in public, 
ing: “And the best way to cure them |the pacers Star Pointer, Bumps and An- 
is by letting them alone.” Just right, let | ,conda, and he was at the three-quar- 
them alone. There is no discomfort to 


ters in 1:30%. To have reached the wire 
the animal whatever at the point in the |jy) two minutes had the air been still 
bottom of the foot where the discolor- 


would have required a repetition of his 
ation appears, and the folly of cutting out | gp.¢ quarter in 29% seconds, and whether 
the sole—putting on bar shoes or any oti- 


he would have been equal to it is a ques- 
jer fancy sort of shoes, as is usually 'e-|tion, but certain it is that judging from 
sorted to, only proves that the smith the strength with which he finished at 
does not understand his business and ‘et 


Cleveland in still air, he would have 
me remark right here; I have supervised | .ome home in time that would have made 
the shoeing of horses in (24) twenty-four | the mile under 2:02. Whether Cresceus 
states, from Maine to Colorado, and in| oan at a later period of the season and 
many different parts of some of them, and | when more thoroughly keyed up for the 
{ have rarely met a smith that under-| tremendous task, trot to the three-quar- 
stood even the primary ideas of correci 


. ‘ ter pole in time enough faster than in 
farriering. A large majority of them were | his Columbus performance to enable him 
not fit to shoe a horse, and there should 


to get home in two minutes is still an- 
be a law—a national law—to prevent | other question, but he has demonstrated 
such ignorant fellows from “hanging 0Vt | phe.ond possible doubt that he has all the 
a shingle,” “Practical Horse Shoer;" | .neeq that necessary to bring about 
| practical humbug would be more correct | tne two-minute trotter, and what is now 
| For the four hundred and nintieth (more | necessary is the power to carry it 
|or less) time permit me to reiterate the | quarter mile farther. r 
statement that the so misnamed disco! | j,> 
loration at the base of the foot, culled lof 
}corn, is not caused by a bruise or by any | now 
|external condition that interferes with the | ;,.. 
jbase of the foot, but it is caused by an| nti) recent years a dream? It 
tightness at the coronet, tne | is q jong way from 2:02% to 2:00, and quar- 
small veins become congested and break | jg, will be harder to clip off | 
jand the extracted blood trickles down to | than were half seconds when the mark to 
the lowest point of the foot and discol- | peat was 2:08%, but Cresceus has always 
jors the sole. The discoloration does not | improved the advanced, and 
|cause lameness, but the tightness around | when the cooling days of September ar- 
the coronet does, It interferes with @|rive he may have improved enough in 
correct circulation of the blood, in itself | ‘ ‘ e 
;}bad enough, interferes with the correct ‘yea a — = — 
jaction of the tendons and joints, ang | HOLDEN, MO., HALF-MILE TRACK. 
|makes it distressing for the poor animal| August purse $500: 
to work. But as the writer says, “let it | pijot 
alone; don’t take a knife and cut it away:| [nox..... 
juse only the rasp over the sole of Dad Dulaney, 
| the foot.’’ Sometimes the tightness at the 4 
|coronet can be relieved by filing out aj} Baron 
small piece of the wall at the base. Dillon 
Corns, or, I should say, what are called | Wilkesgold, 
|corns—for I claim that there is no such | McGrattan, bl. h., 
thing as a corn in the foot of a horse, | frank K., b. h., Invincible 
are most frequently found in an unbal-| ‘Time, 2:26%, 2:25%, 2:26%4. 
j}anced foot, and never in a correctly pro- August 7th, 3-year-old pace, $300: 
| portioned foot, in a correct angle to the | Checotah Belle, ch. m., Judge Hurt.1 
limb it supports. With a perfectly formed | King Walnut, br. s., Walnut Boy..2 
foot a horse will never have one of the | Kewanee Sue, bl. f., Kewanee Boy.3 
so-called corns; he will never interfere, | sayvanah Maid, br. f., Norcatur 
and he will never go lame. I found the} ‘~jme, 2:25%, 2:27%, 2:28. 
feet of Cresceus, 2:024, when I saw him| game day, 2:25 pace, purse $500: 
win the stallion race at Readville last | Manza Pierce, b. m., Manville 
fall, in proper proportion and angle, aid | Tyilpy, b. m., Pentland 
so long as his owner, Mr. Ketchum, keejs | (9), Lewis: br. s., Symbolier 
his feet in such proportion and at such an | Monbell, ro. m., Waverly Prince.... 
angle to the limbs they support, he wil! | pr. Porter, b. g., Walnut Boy 
have a race horse, for it is the feet out | sgamandie, ch. s., Symbolier 
of proportion that have so-called corns, Time, 2:19%, 2:19, 2:22. 
that are most frequently found on horses; August 8th, 2:28 trot, $1,000: 
in trainers’ hands, and that is why sv | William Glenn, br. g.,’ Boyer 
large a proportion of them “stop” and £0 | Senator W., b. s., Senator A.. one 
lame also. With good wishes, Governor. | Fortune Hunter, br. g., Lord Wil- 
RICHARD BOYLSTON HALL. 
70 State street, Boston. 


TRAINING CRESCEUS. 


CORNS (7?) HUMBUGGERY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I 
the trotting 
swing a free lance, 


am out of 
I can therefore 
as it were, in attack- 
ing the humbuggeries put forth by would- | 
be farriers and so-called horseshoers. | 
In an article in your paper of July 24 I 
|\find some wise-acre remarking as fol- 
lows: ‘The shoe is resting heavily and 
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and 


pole 
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development and courage is the peer 
any world’s trotter, and the question 
has even he 


is, 


| excessive 


seconds 


as season 


2:30 ‘class trot, 
, 


6th, 
Knox, 


Dillon, Jr., 

2 
3 
4 


b. Red Wilkes... 


Grattan 


| Nancy Bell, bl. m., Baron Wilkes. .4 
| Vendora, bl. m., Vendor 
'Cash, Jr., b. h., Ellerslie Wilkes.. 
Hall Frey, b. h., Woodsprite 
Avenue King, b. g., Ouray 
Outcast, b. g., Happy Heir 
Pay Down, b. h., Elsmere 
Time, 2:18, 2:17%, 2:18%. 
Same day, 2:17 pace, $500: 
Lon Kelley, ch. h., Conflict 
George W., ro. g., Judyman.. 
Lulu L., 
J. C., b. h., Beamer 
P. J., br. h., President Wilkes 
Gratt, bl. h., Grattan........ edenes coun 
Time, 2:15%, 2:15%, 2:18. 
Same day, 2:45 class, trot $400: 
Vanity S., bl. m., Niblo 
Chenute, b. g., Myron McHenry 
Alpha Wilkes, b. m., Wilkesmont..5 
Klondike, b. g., 3 
Frank K., b. g., Onward... 
Ellison G., b. h., Elliston 
Time, 2:25%, 2:24%, 2:26. 
Walnut K., bl. h., Walnut Boy 
Janice Meredith, b. m., Delhi......2 
Turpentine, b. g., Robert Ryan......4 
Lady Pilgrim, b. m., Pilgrim.........5 
Chestnut Girl, ch. m., Chestnut 
jonveekad emewacksscnveceaseons 6 
Monbell, ro. m., Waverly Prince....7 
Time, 2:22%, 2:24, 2:24. 
Two-year-old pace, $200: 
Little Joe, b. c., Joseph R......... sad 
Red Pepper, s. c., Redwood Red- 


Mr. Ketcham says 
ing Cresceus: 

“T learned one thing while training him 
as a four-year-old, which ‘was that I 
could not continue working him heats 
of a mile and a half each and get all the 
speed out of him in races that I wished. 
He would always save too much reserve 
speed to go to the extra half mile, and 
he would not come from the three-quar- 
ter pole home at a winning gait. So as 
a five-year-old I stopped working him 
further than a mile, and when I reached 
the wire would say ‘Whoa’ to him and 
stop him at once. After doing this sev- 
eral times he would trot the mile as fast 
as I wished. 

“Since then I have continued that way 
of training, but I have probably given him 
less fast work than has ever been given 
any other horse of his class. He re- 
quires quite a little slow work to get 
him into condition, but very little fast 
work. 

“Up to this year the fastest work-out 
I ever gave Cresceus before he was start- 
ed on the campaign, was one mile in 
2:16%, and that happened last year before 
he was sent to Pittsburgh to go his race 
against Tommy Britton on July 4. The 
fastest work-out mile he had this year 
before he was shipped to Detroit was in 
2:08, and but one mile that fast. He had 
not had another faster than 2:12, and but 
three or four miles as good as that. When 
he was racing I never gave him fast 
work-outs. 

“As to showing my methods in this re- 
spect, I will refer to the work-outs which 
I gave him as a preparation for his per- 
formance at Cleveland last week, prior to 
his mile in 2:02%. On that occasion I gave 
him four miles. The first in 2:58, the sec- 
ond in 2:42, the third in 2:38, and the 
fourth in 2:19%.. This is a fair sample of 
the work he will receive between his 
races or prior to a fast performance. I 
believe this is entirely different from the 
work usually given a trotter in his class, 
and it accounts to me, in a great measure, 
for his wonderful soundness to-day, de- 
spite the hard campaigning through which 
he has gone.” 


in relation to train- 


Alta Mae, s. m., Myron McHenry...3 
Time, 1:13%, 1:15, 1:12%. 


Expensive stables for speedway horses 
of New York millionaires are to be built, 
costing all the way from $75,000 to $250,- 
000. They will be erected in the near 
vicinity of the Speedway. 
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front, but he didn’t stay there. He won 
the first two heats of the 2:18 pace at 
Columbus in 2:11%, 2:11%, and then fell 
back to fifth horse place. 


when done ep wih pate h i hemt 
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that the two-minute trotter would be seen | 
when that time had arrived when a man /exhipit a deplorable amount of unanim- 


could hold himself in mid-air by pulling lity in the condemnation of bran as an | 
He lived to} 


but | Journal.’ 


failure in sight for | 
two-minute trot- | 


per- | 


Cresceus in muscu- | 


the power that will | 
required in reaching the goal that was | 


ING OF HORSES. 


English writers on the feeding of horses | 


equine food, writes the eminent English | 
| veterinarian in the London “Live Stock 
Almost all of them cal] it a 
jlaxative, stigmatize it as being highly 
indigestible, and assert that it contains 
}an inordinately large proportion of woody 
fibre. The last-mentioned objection is 
disproved by the fact that, according to 
Professor Warington, oats contain 10 per 
}cent of woody fibre, and bran only 7.2 per 
cent. Muntz and Grandeau have demon- 
strated by careful experiment that the 
percentage of digestible material in bran 
is 93.3, and in oats 75.1. With respect to 
j}its supposed laxative property, many 
|years of experience enables me to state 
that bran without the admixture of any 
other grain food, is the best means for 
correcting the diarrhoea set up by the 
consumption of too highly nitrogenous 
| food, such as gram in India. During 
the 14 and 15 years I trained race horses 
in that country it was my custom, for a 
| considerable portion of the off-season, to 
| feed these animals only on bran and the 
| grass that does duty for hay in the East, 


| the result being that I never met with a 
| Mayor as follows: 


|case of a laxative condition of the bowels 
being set up by the bran. The mention 
in this country 
experience of bran as a horse food has 
always proved unconvincing to 
ponents, who, to their own entire satis- 
faction, got rid of my argument by the 
unproved assertion that Indian bran is 
totally different from English bran. 
During the last 10 years I have, on many 
occasions, fed horses exclusively on 
English bran, both on land and sea, and 
have not had a single case of its produc- 
ing a laxative effect. My last experience 
was with a shipment of 498 remounts, of 
which I was veterinary in charge when 
going to South Africa this spring. With 
them I found that any tendency to 
diarrhoea was promptly stopped by the 
exclusively feeding on bran and hay, 
and that the diet, which I gave from 
time to time kept the bowels in admir- 
able order. 

When I speak of bran, I, of course, re- 
fer to bran in its ordinary condition, and 
not to a mixture of bran and water, hot 
or cold. Physiology tells us that diges- 
tion consists of the solution of food by 
the various digestive juices, and that 
grain cannot be properly digested by a 





urated by saliva, gastric juice, pancreatic 
| juice, bile and intestinal juice. We know, 
|from the experiments of Colin and oth- 
that the damper a food is the less 
|saliva becomes mixed with it on its way 
|to the stomach, and the less finely is it 
ground by the teeth; this process of mas- 
| tication being necessary to expose the | 
| Particles of grain as much as possible to 
|the dissolving action of 
| juices. When a bran mash is given, the 
|large amount of water in it reduces the 
| amount of grinding and saliva so much 
| that the stomach and intestines are un- 
jable to digest it, with the result that it 
jacts as an irritant, and is expelled with | 
| more or less quickness. Consequently, a 
| bran mash has little or no feeding value, | 
j}although it may be useful as a purgative 
|in the event of illness. If, on the contra- 
ry, we allow a horse to make his own 
| bran mash, by giving him dry bran to eat 


| ers, 


5 |the bran will arrive in his stomach finely 


|ground up, and completely saturated with 

saliva, which will be the best state for 
|the stomach to act on it, and pass it on 
!to the small intestines for further treat- 
|ment in its conversion into nutrient ma- 
|terial. Anyone with the most elemen- 
|tary knowledge of the principles of phy- 
| siology will admit that a bran mash 
consists of finely-divided bran thoroughly 
saturated with saliva, as beyond compar- 
ison a better food for horses than an un- 
ground bran mash saturated with water. 
Emil von Wolff, in his book on ‘Farm 
Foods,’’ remarks: ‘“‘As in the case of 
coarse fodder, the digestibility of concen- 
trated food stuffs is not increased by the 
method of preparation. This has been 
illusrated by the experiments of Kuhn at 
Mockern on oxen fed with wheat bran, in 
which he showed that boiling, scalding, 
fermenting by the addition of acid fer- 
ments, and treatment of the bran with 
acids and alkalies all reduced its digesti- 
bility to a greater or less extent.” 

Some coaching men, but few ordinary 
grooms, recognize the fact that when a 
horse comes into his stable, hot from 
work, he should not be fed until! he has 
cooled down. The reason for this, which 
may not be apparent to readers unac 
quainted with physiology, is that no or- 
gan in the body can carry on its func- 
tion properly unless it has a plentiful 
supply of blood—in fact, unless its blood 
vessels are in a healthy state of conges- 
tion. When a horse is hot from work 
the arteries and veins of his organs vf 
locomotion, the muscles of his limbs, 
skin, lungs, ete., are filled with blood, 
and those of his organs of digestion arc 
in a state of more or less anaemia. Con- 
sequently, he cannot digest his food 
properly until the unequal distribution of 
blood has been reversed. It may net be 
out of place for me to point out that, 
when a horse returns to his stable hot 
from work, he should be liberally watered! 
without delay. 

Every practical horsekeeper is aware 
that a plentiful supply of corn given to 
idle horses is a fruitful cause of sericus 
diseases—lymphangitis for instance; and 
that grass ani hay are comparatively 
free from this objection. The small dif- 
ference which exists between the nitro- 
genous percentages of oats and hay 
(oats, 11.3; meadow hay, 9.2; Italian sye 
grass, 11.2) is not sufficient to account 
for the fact in question. In fact. although 
lucerne hay contains more than 14 per 
cent of nitrogenous matter, it is far less 
“heating” than cats. We may find an 
explanation of the difference between 
the “heating’’ properties of crain ard 
corn from the tesearches of Dr. Luff, 
who, in his book “Gout,” has shown from 
experiment that the mineral inatter of 
green vegetables has an eliminating ef- 
fect on uric acid, and is consequently a 
valuable means for preventing and curing 
gout. Although this able specialist has 
succeeded only in the investigation of 
uric acid, there is little doubt that the 
mineral matters of meat and of grain 
do not possess the property in question. I 
have amply proved the ‘cooling’ effect 
of hay, when taking horses off my own 
and of friends on long sea voyages, during 
which time the baneful influence of idle- 
ness is at a maximum. On these occa- 
sions I allowed each horse daily 18 
pounds of hay, and a fair amount of corn, 
the heating effect of which, I infer, was 
neutralized by the hay. It is a subject 
for regret that remounts sent from this 
country to South Africa are given only 
10 pounds of hay, a considerable portion 
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of my favorable Indian | 
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its op- | 


the digestive 


| NEGLECTED POINTS IN THE FEED-|of which is unavoidably lost out cf the 
jhay nets. 


Although their allowance of | 
oats and bran is ample, insufficiency of | 
hay is undoubtedly a potent factor in | 
rendering them incapable of being put | 
to work in a comparatively short time 
after landing. | 


The people of Toledo, Ohio, where Cres- 
ceus is owned, were greatly elated over 
his success in becoming the champion 
Mayor of the city sent 
the following message: 

Mr. George H. 
ville Race Track, Cleveland, O.: 

On behalf of the’ people of Toledo, 
congratulate Cresceus, you, Tim and all 
others, known and unknown, who “o- 
operated to bring about the splendid 
triumph yesterday. It will cheer the 
heart of lovers of humanity and horse 
flesh to know that the whip had no part 
in this splendid triumph, and this fact, 
to my mind, proves that the fellowship 
between you and the noble animal is of 
a character that goes to show that there 
is in the horse a touch of the human, 
and in the man a touch of the divine. 
This record-breaking performance dem 
onstrates that Cresceus responds to the 
golden rule of love. 

SAMUEL M. JONES, Mayor. 
response Mr. Ketchum wrote. the 


Ketcham, care Glen- 


I 


In 


| Hon. 
| My 


S. M. Jones, Mayor of Toledo. 

Dear Sir: Your telegram of the 
congratulating Tim, Cresceus and 
myself upon the performance at Cleve- 
| land when Cresceus placed the world’s 
jrecord at 2:02%, received, and it gives 
me great pleasure to feel that my friends 
jat home appreciate and realize what u 
wonderful horse is owned in our city. 
In all my experience with horses, leaving 


out or loose tires. 
it. an’ Fwwidth tire, Catal 
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free 
le 
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| No. 5. 2:35 
| No. 6. Free-for-all 





alone his great flight of speed, I never 
saw one that possessed the intelligence 
that he does, and he tries in every way 
to respond to the wishes of his driver; 
but it does not need the example shown 
me by Cresceus to know that by the use 
of kindness and judgment more can be 
obtained from our dumb friends than by 
brute force. There is a whole sermon 
in the way Cresceus performs and in the 


exhibition at Toledo this fall for charity, 
all our people may turn out to see him 
and be made 
some things in this world that can make 
a mean man look as if he were not the 
whole thing. Again thanking you, 

am, yours, GEORGE H. KETCHUM. 





horse unless it becomes successfully sat- | 


| It would seem as if Anaconda, Coney, 
;et al., had found the weak point in one, | 


|selves before having fairly begun their | 


}season’s campaign, and the race at Al- 
|bany does more than anything else to 
|prove that these two pacers do not be- | 
| long to the list of immortals, which in- | 
cludes Star Pointer, Joe Patchen and 
| John R. Gentry, says the “Stock Farm.” 
Not alone did each meet defeat, but 
jignoble defeat as well, and in very set, 
|time as compared with their 2 dh 
|performances. This class of pacers, | 
while they are more than useful, can 


never be ranked among the truly great | 
even should they pace a mile in two min- | 


ja for when apparently at the very 
height of their best form, they are likely 
|to meet defeat ignobly, and, too, when 
|pitted against second-class pacers. Each 
|is likely to pace tremendously fast miles, 
|and, in fact, win excellent races, yet when 
|the season ends they will be no nearer 
|the form displayed by the champions of 
| the past and their defeats will out- 
|number their victories. 


Walnut Boy by Ferguson, son of George 
| Wilkes, adds two new ones at the Mober- 
ly meeting. In the 2:35 pace, won by 
Turpentine, Walnut K., from Valley 
Falls, Kas., won the second heat and a 
record of 2:21%. Walnut K. is out of a 
fast but unreliable black mare called 
Black Beauty, and owned by Mr. I. P. 
Adams of Sedalia, Mo. The other one 
showed up in Dr. Porter, winner of the 
2:25 pace. Dr. Porter is a brother to 
Robbie C., 2:14%, and is to-day fully as 
fast. In the first heat Smuggler, a sor- 
rel horse claimed to be by a Black Hawk 
horse that took a standard record at Em- 
poria, Kas., and out of a daughter of the 
once champion stallion Smuggler, 2:15%, 
and winner of the first heat over Dr. 
Monical at St. Joseph. 


Cambridge, Mass., June 11, 1901. 
Dr.. 8S. A. Tuttle: 

Dear Sir—Kindly send me the book on 
“Veterinary Experience” which you ad- 
vertise to send free. I have used the 
Elixir for several years and find it does 
all you say. Yours respectfully, 

c. 8. SMITH, 
147 Allston St. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


to realize that there are | 


St. Charles County,| Mo., Fair. 
Program of the Races 


FIRST Sey September i ith. 

No. 1. 2:50 Trot 
No. 2. Green Trot or Pace (County 

Horses) 30 
No. 3. 2:50 Pace 

SECOND DAY-—-September 12th. 
No, 4. Trot or Pace (County Serwend. $100 
Trot 100 
Pace. 


THIRD DAY--September 13th. 
No. 7. - Trot or snes yetxenend FS 


No. 9. Trot, free- for-all 
Five per cent entrance and five per cent 
additional from winners. Four to enter 
and three to start in all races. Purses 
divided, 60, 30 and 10 per cent. Horses 
distancing the field will receive first 
money only, and in no case will more than 
one money be paid tw any one horse. 
American Association rules to govern 
except distance, which will be same as 
rule in force previous to 1898. Usual 
ange restrictions. Horses called at 
1:30 . and started at 2 p. m. 1 
trotting races, mile heats, 3 in 5, except 
No. 2 (Green Trot) which will ‘be half 
mile heats, best 2 in 3. Entries to trot- 
ting and pacing races close September 10, 
1901, at 8 p. m. In county races, owners 
must have been bona fide residents of St. 
Charles County since January 1, 1901, and 
horses owned in St. Charles County at 
least 60 days before the race. For further 
particulars address 
W. F. ACHELPOHL, Sec., 
St. Charies, Mo. 





Bursal Elargements, 
Stiff Joints, Arthritis, 
CURED 


WITH 


Absorbine, Jr. 


A pleasant Liniment to use, causing no 


way we treat him to obtain the best re- | inconvenience. $1.00 per bottle delivered. 
sults, and I hope that when he gives his | 


Describe your case fully. Special direc- 
| tion, if needed, will be furnished free. 
Address 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 
SPRINGFIELD, mass. 


THIS BUGGY DIRECT 
$322 


Has 
ate. = ‘ONE TEAR 
work, lowest prices. 
way-Send for Free Catalogue. 
CHAS. 0. CLARK & CO., 
25 S. 1st St., St. Louis. 


i= NOTICE! 


| To Every Farmer’s Son who will send us,. 

on a postal card, his own address and the ad~- 
dress of one person who wishes to buy a new 
Farm Wagon or Log Truck this season, we 
will send free a copy of our booklet entitled 
“A Lesson (on wheels) or What BRowN Said.” 
Address The Tiffin Wagon Co., Tiffin, 0. 
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AUCTIONEERS. 





LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER. 
AS. W.SPARKS, Marshall, Mo. Am selling 
for the best breeders everywhere. Posted on pe di- 
gree and individual merit. Terms low. 


R. W. MITCHELL, 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONS 
GE RYVILLE, MO. 
SI breed pure bred ps rank hogs, my host 


of patrons say I know how to sellthem. Write for 
terms and dates. 


R. L, H ARRIMAN, Live Stock Auctioneer 

Bunceton, Mo. 
Up-to-date in every particular. Am selling fort 
best breeders in the country. Terms low. 


HARRY GRAHAM, 


LIVE STOCK AND GENERAL SALES 
Auctioneer. 


TEeRMs Low. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 











CHILLICOTHE, 
MO. 





J. WEST JONES, LENOX, IOWA, and 
CAREY M. JONES, DAVENPORT, IA. 
IOWA’S LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEERS 
Write before claiming dates 





Clover Leaf Farm HEREFORDS 
From the best imported "and native strains. Farm 
situated 2 miles m soon; Rig at farm. 
Visitors met at depot if des‘ rrespondence 
solicited. young stock for a at all times. . 
SWINN is D’Arc, Mo., Greene Co. on Mem- 
phis R. R. 


Shorthorn Heifers. 


A choice lot of registered cows and heifers for sale 
Write for prices. 
Ww. H. hater & SONS, 
rseyville, Illinois. 








STALLION WANTED! 


I wish to buy or farma Cl d Bay Stalli 
from 6 to 12 years old, 1400 to 1500 pounds. Address 


W. H. GILLIAM, Gilliam, Mo. 


7 








Jacks, Jennets and saddle Studs forsale. . 
LONE RETREAT STOCK FARM, Lawson Mo. 





FOR EXCHANGE 
A Standard pacing staJlion with a record of 2.211-4 
ney an if pes old Percheron stallion, sure breeders, 
fora styled saddle stallion or registered trot- 
ting stallion of not less than 1200 pounds, or both. 
Address for full 1 E CLEME 


E. CLEMENT, Peirce City, Mo. 


(4TALOGUES for Shorthorn sales compiled o1 
‘ees complete at attractive prices. Address 
LL, Breckenridge, Mo. 








stered Hereford Bulls for sale; 


come ont. see 
em or write to M. B. NOBLE. Oitervill 





Rams For Sale. 


Delaine, Merino and Cotswold cross from noted 
flock. Ewes sheared ave: of 13 pad aay Buck 2 lbs. 
Also two Gnarmiers bull calves. at the farm of 

UGUST ©. ORF. D Dardenne, Mo. 


H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE, 
Good young bulls for sale. Carlinville, Til. 


FOR SALE. 


The best 3-yr.-old saddle stallion on the market. 
Also 3-yr.-old p i Jack; or 
These are among the best animals ever owned or 
bred at Limestone Valley. They should head a 
breeding farm. 


L.M. MONSEES & SONS, 
Smithton, Mo. 
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THE LINE 
DENVER. 


The Burlington has two daily trains, 
ST. LOUIS TO DENVER. 


SCHEDULES 








NO. 15. . 
“KANSAS CITY-DENVER EXPR 





Leaves St. Louis. 
Arrives Denver...... 
Via St. Joseph. 


2:05 p. m. 
6:15 p. m. 


Leaves St. Louis 
ves Denver.. 
Via Kansas City. 








t Clty Ticket Office 
mger Agent, 604 


jp de = 





With this great train service to Denver the Burlington 
is recognized as 


THE BEST LINE TO THE ROCKIES. 
ices LOW COLORADO EXCURSION RATES ALL SUMMER. 


ions on Scenic Colorado, her health pesocta, chapaten viesse 
Burlington Route, 8. W. Corner Broadway an ive Sti 
4 Pine Street, St. iain, Mo. 


aces, railroad rates, 
reet, or write the 
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W’'EN I GITS HOME. 








It’s moughty tiahsome layin’ ‘roun’ 

Dis sorrer-laden earfly groun’, | 

An’ oftentimes I thinks, thinks I, 

*Twould be a sweet t’ing des to die, 
An’ go ‘long home. 





Home whiah de frin’s I loved ‘ll say, | 
“We've waited fer you many a day, | 
Come hyeah an’ res’ you’se’f, an’ know 
You's done wid sorrer an’ wid woe, 
Now you's at home.” 


W’en I gits home some blessid day, 

I ‘lows to th’ow my caihs erway, 

An’ up an’ down de shinin’ street, 

Go singin’ sof’ and low an’ sweet, 
W’en I gits home. 


I wish de day was neah at han’, 

I's tiahed of his grievin’ lan’, 

I's tiahed of de lonely yeahs, 

I want to des dry up my teahs, 
An’ go ‘long home. 


Oh, Mastah, won't you sen’ de call? 

My frien’s is diah, my hope, my all. 

I’s waitin’ whiah de road is rough, 

I want to hyeah you say, ‘Enough, 
Ol’ man, come home!” 

—Paul Laurence Dunbar in the Saturday 
Evening Post. | 


| 
SIGHT SEEING ‘AT THE PAN-AMER- | 


{shooting unsportsmanlike 
|fair play? 








ICAN. 
(Editorial Notes.) 
After leaving the seals, of which | 
we spoke in our last _ issue, we 
proceeded to the main exhibit 
room of the Government’ Building. 


| 
We only knew that time had passed when | 


we became conscious that we were ex-| 
ceedingly weary. We had been studying | 
the costumes, modes of cooking, etc., of 
different tribes of North American In- 
dians which are so wondrously portrayed 
by the life-sized figures in large glass | 
We also examined with interest | 


| 


cases. 
the animal life of our great western | 
mountains. 


At this time when looking for a resting | 
place, we found a school exhibit from 
some of the Washington schools, and our | 
old time work made this exhibit draw 
as a magnet. The work of these schools | 
was shown by the use of the biograph | 
with the aid of a phonograph. The bio- 
graph reproduced the movements of the 
individuals in the picture with such ex- 
actness that it seems as if it were done 
by magic. One picture shown was of a 
school of little darkies when taking calis- | 
thenic exercises. And it was certainly 
both restful and amusing to sit and watch | 
these children hop back and forth over | 
the school seats, and then take the arm 
and head movements. When one is tired 
and sits down, it is sometimes restful | 
to see others at work. 

Another picture was that of a cooking 
school. Some were sifting flour, others 
were beating the batter, while another | 
group of girls was rolling out the dough, 
the teacher all the time moving around 
among the pupils giving directions. 

During the half hour spent in this ex- 
hibit we were rested and also got a new 
conception of American genius, and of | 
the uses of pictures and this new man- 
ner of illustration. We thought the art 
pictorial had reached a climax when 
viewing the beautifully colored prints in 
the Graphic Arts Work Shop, which were 
so beautifully done that they looked like 
oil paintings, but when motion was pic- 
tured, we wonderingly asked ourselves, 
what next? We felt as if the Aladdin 
lamp of our girlhood's fairy stories was a 
veritable reality. 

Another feature of marked interest in 
this building was found in the exhibit 
from the Bureau of Printing and Engrav- 
ing at Washington. There was a hand 
printing press in the exhibit such as is 
used in the printing of our paper money. 
There was in charge a most delightful 
oid gentleman, who seemed to be most 
happy when he could impart information 
regarding the most important feature of 
our great medium of circulation in our 
national financiering. Some were amazed 
to know that the U. 8S. Government was 
using a hand press on which to print 
bills, and were not slow to assert that 
Uncle Sam was away behind the times. 

I might here state that many Missouri 
newspaper men were present and these 
perhaps were some of the ones deriding 
Uncle Sam for being slow. Perhaps some 
of them operated a linotype machine and 
fast presses such as are used by our great 
city dailies, and which are cperated with 
marvelous speed. 

But the face of the old gentleman 
beamed most kindly when in gentlest 
accent he said: ‘““‘The Government wants 
the best and is willing to pay for it; and 


| lieving in the natural goodness and no- 


jing target, 
}to blot out a free, happy 
|honest in answering the question: 


| sacrificed, 
| Queens, Long Island, 


| right, 


| pathetic in this, 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE LIVE-BIRD SHOOT. 





“Defend the defenseless, 
Protect the weak, 

And speak for those 
Who cannot speak.” 


As a friend to all innocent sport, be- 
lieving that all pure happiness of man, 
beast or bird adds to the wealth of the 
world, I ask a hearing in the “live-bird 
shoot.” Having seen something of the 
sport and its results, I shall speak plain- 
ly but kindly “by right of mercy.”’ Be- 





| bility of man, and that half the cruelty 
lin the world springs more from lack of 
thought than lack of heart, I appeal di- 
rectly to the conscience of the sports- 


|}man and his sense of fair play. 


However thrilling we may find the hv 

however proud of our ability | 
life, let us be 
Is it 
right? Is our momentary joy at a good 
shot really worth the dying agony of an 
innocent bird? Is it right to purchase | 
pleasure by another’s pain? Isn't there | 


enough suffering in this world without 
our adding one needless pang? Is it 
really a brave, manly thing to do to in- 
flict unnecessary pain on the innocent 
and helpless? Considering how the} 
pigeons are released, how they are some- 
|times kept for days in cramped quarters | 
jand are often so tame as to have no 


fear of man, are they not taken at a most 
unfair advantage? Was the old hunter 
entirely wrong who pronounced such 
in its lack of | 

If all birds were killed 
sport would still be cruel; but when we 
know how many must fall “out of | 
bounds,”’ to die a lingering death, the 
amount of suffering becomes frightful. | 
Bull fighting has been justly termed ‘“‘the 
| disgrace of Spain,’’ and yet more suffer- | 
ing must result from pigeon shoots, be- 
cause of the greater number of birds | 
over 100,000 being shot at | 
in ten months. So | 
let us not boast too much of the superi- | 


outright the | 


ority of our civilization over th... of | | 
| Spain. | 
While believing that all honorable 


sportsmen prefer killing their birds out- | 
we know that each shoct means a | 
lot of doves that escape with broken 
legs, torn wings and eyes shot out. Here 
is one pitiful case that came to my no- 
tice. A pigeon with both legs shot off 
found fluttering helplessly in the | 
street trying to find food and seeming to 
ask: ‘“‘Why do I suffer so?’ Was the}! 


was 


| pleasure of shooting this bird really worth | 


such suffering? The next morning after | 
a shooting match a dove was found dead 
in her nest, her little ones beneath her 
covered with blood from a great wound 
in her breast. True to her love of home 
and babies, she had painfully returned 
to them and died. Can we see nething 
we who have little ones 
of our own? 

The question is often asked: is 


“Why 


}it any worse to kill pigeons for sport than 
|for food?” 


Because it is teaching tne 


| public, especially the young, to find pleas- | 


ure in the infliction of unnecessary pain | 


on the helpless, than which there is | 
nothing more dangerous to the future 
happiness of our own race. As all virtues 
spring from one root, sympathy, all | 
wrongs spring from one root, selfishness 
—the disposition to regard ourself as the | 
center of the universe and the pains and 
pleasures of others as of small import- 
ance. ‘‘We are all in the same boat, both 
animals and men. 
kindness to one without benefiting the | 
other; or unkindness to one without in- 
juring the other.” 

Considering these things, why | 
fer the beautiful and kindlier sport of | 
the inanimate target? Is it a question of 
skill? One of the best trap shots, who 
has won many honors and trophies, and 
stands high as an all around good shot, 


You cannot promote | 


not pre-| 


said this: ‘As a test of skill, targets are 
much to be preferred, as all go much 
alike and therefore as fair for one man 


as another, while birds are more a mat- 
ter of luck, as one may draw easy ones 
and another hard.’ If more uncertainty 
is desired, why not put targets at un- 
known angles? 

What excuse for pigeon shooting save 
that of cultivating “the bump of de- 
structiveness’ and the deplorabie spirit 
that says: “It is a lovely morning, the 
world looks happy; let us go out and kill 
something. Why such pleasure in the 
death of the innocent when there are so 
many brave and noble things to do; so 
many harmless sports to strengthen the 
muscles, thrill the nerve and put a 
sparkle into the eyes? In all kindness I 
ask you to consider these things, hoping, 
as I do, that your own sense of right 
and fair play may lead you to a kindly 
conclusion. 

To show how some find it sweeter to 
save life than to take it, the following 





nothing yet that man has invented equals 
the human hand for “humoring”’ a steel 
engraving plate. We watched him 
“humor” the steel engraving plate from 
which he was printing Pan-American 
souvenirs. He put on the ink with what 
looked like a rolling pin. Then he care- 
fully removed every particle of ink that 
would not be required to make one im- 
pression on a sheet of paper, completing 
the preparation by rubbing the plate 
with the ball of his hand. After every 
impression the plate had to be prepared 
anew in this way. 

He also told us how careful the work- 
man had to be of the paper used for 
printing our bills. He said that each 
bill received 52 impressions before it was 
complete, and had to be receipted for 
each time. If one were lost and it was of 
a small denomination, the one who last 
received it was held responsible; if it 
were a large one, all the employes shared 
in the loss, but it had to be paid for. 
This policy is pursued, not because the 
employes are thought to be dishonest, 
but to make them careful. We looked 
at a dollar bill with new interest, when 
we learned that to make it worth a hun- 
dred certs it had received 52 impressions. 
Then, too, it was pleasant to find one 
who gave all information in such a happy 
style. We shall ever remember the kind 
expression of his genial face and the 
facts he gave us will be always pleasingly 
treasured. 


PUREE OF DRIED WHITE BEANS. 
—Pick over and wash a pint of beans 
and soak over night. In the morning 
drain off the water, put th2 beans into a 
saucepan with cold water to cover them, 
and cook until tender—a little more than 
an hour. Press through a sieve; add a 
generous tablespoonful of butter, salt 
and pepper to taste, put ints a saucepan, 
make very hot and serve. 


“In our everyday life we are shaping 
the character, which will determine what 


true story is given: One beautiful spring 
| morning a tall, athletic young man was 
|riding with some 
There had been a storm the night before, 


Seeing the mother bird’s distress at the 
helpless condition of her little, half- 
fledged family, the young man tied his 
horse and went to the rescue. One friend 
lingered to watch the proceedings. After 
restoring the nest to the tree the young 
man began the difficult task of catching 
the birds and keeping the silly, fright- 
ened little things from fluttering to the 
ground again. Only by repeated effort 
did he succeed in restoring the chirping 
youngsters to safety. How little did his 
companions dream as they questioned 
him and heard his merry, laughing 
answer that the same strong hand tuat 
saved the helpless nestlings was destined 
to break the fetters of four million 
slaves. The heart that had regard for a 
mother bird’s grief was the same merci- 
ful one that afterward restored to the 
weeping mother her soldier son, sentenced 
to death for sleeping at his post. Grand, 
glorious Abraham Lincoln, who proved 
by his life the truth of the old saying, 
“The bravest are the tenderest, the lov- 
ing are the daring.” 
Logan Co., Ill. DONNA SIDARTHA. 





fluid consists of two ounces of sal soda, 
one ounce of borax, one box of concen- 
trated lye and one bar of soap ia four 
gallons of rain water. Stir well and set 
away. On wash day wring the clothes 
through warm water just to wet them, 
put a teacupful of the fluid into a boiler 
two-thirds full of boiling water, and put 
in the clothes. Let them boil a few mir 
utes, then rinse and hang out to dry. 
This is especially good for washing quilts 
and other heavy articles. If there is any- 
thing that saves nervous energy it is in 
lightening the family laundry .work und 





our actions shall be in times of crisis. 
Heroes are not made on battlefields.” 


a simple solution like this is easily made, 





|displayed by Mrs. M. E. Warren. She 
may not be blessed with many of the 
good things of this life, but surely a 
crown awaiteth such faithful effort to 
give to the world good sons and daugh- 
ters. And such an example of patient, 


jot 
fand 


| happy faces and cheeerful voices in the 
| home are far better than the empty cradle 
jand filled grave, 
|you yet live to see in your 


I love the farm home, and wherever 
jit is possible I would have its surround- 
ings such as every true woman loves. 
There is too much of a tendency in farm 
homes, even where there is abundant 
means, to do without, not only luxuries, 
|but positive necessities. I could relate 
instances of such self-denial that are 
stranger than fiction because they are 
true. They would make angels weep. 


| fine people, 


jnot a difficult one to acquire. 
|garments are washed clean rinse through | — 


merry companions. | 


blowing a robin’s nest to the ground. | 


WASHING FLUID.—A good washing | 


2, a, Mash 


of eggs or glue is 
use 


LION COFFEE 


in roasting 


is all coffee—pure coffee— 
A and of delicious flavor. 
Some coffees are varnished with 
a cheap coating of eggs, glue or 
— ban ron noxious substances, 


age tn — ae uniform 
Zhacee ponte’ pastes 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A WORD OF SYMPATHY. 





We were much touched by the heroic 
courage and the spirit of loving sacrifice 


never be lost 
The bringing up 
boys and girls without a father’s aid 
counsel must be many times very 
but, dear sister, their bright, 


persistent industry will 


in effect on her family. 
taxing, 


as I can testify. May 
children the 
| reward of your toils. 


This struggle was not to secure enough 
|or even plenty, but to get more land, 
to get high priced horses and cattle. In 
the meantime the mothers were wearing 
}out their lives in kitchens that had no 
}conveniences. The new farm implements 
of improved patterns were found at the 
barn, while a stove so cracked that it 
took painstaking care to bake the bread 
}at all, was found in the kitchen. For 
|these facts I don’t have to go far from | 
home. 

To-day a farmer of our acquaintance 
has large herds of cattle, marketing them 
by the carload. His account is such a 
matter of interest to the bank with which | 
he does business, that he is regarded as | 
an important member of its board of di- 





}rectors; yet I wish you could see how | 
{his wife still toils, though the large fam- | 
ily are gone from the home nest. This! 


man is not unkind. Perhaps his wife is | 
as much to blame as himself. They are | 

but are able to do but little | 
aid others, because so en- | 
toil and getting more. If 


to cheer or 
grossed with 


such farmers and their households could 
j|be wakened from their lethargy our | 
friend, Mrs. M. E. Warren, would find 





her condition in life more easy. “In the 


meantime, sister, you have my heartfelt 
|sympathy. MRS. MARY ANDERSON. | 


Caldwell Co., Mo. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
STARCHING AND IRONING. | 


The 





art of laundering wash goods is | 


After cue | 


| two waters, having the second one slight- 


ly blue. Every trace of soap must be 


jremoved if they look clear, and this can | 
| be 
| 


accomplished only by thorough rins- 
ing. Prepare a starch by putting a cup- 
ful of lump starch in a kettle, pour on a 
pint of cold water and cook until smoo.u. 
Then pour in boiling water and cook 
until clear, stirring constantly. Dissolve 
a level teaspoonful of borax in boiling 
water and add it to the starch. The 
borax will keep the irons from sticking 
and give the work a gloss. If it is too 
thick when it cooks, pour water in it 
until it is the proper consistency. Into 
this starch dip dresses, shirt waists, 
trimmed portions of underwear, skirts to 
within a foot of the top, aprons, etc. 
Skirts must be stiff to make wash dresses 
look well, but not stiff enough to rattle. 
Hang the dainty colored fabrics in the 
shade until dry, then dampen, and roll 


|I don't wish these 


| But 


UNCLE DAVID’s SUMMER BOARD- 


ERS. 


We've been takin’ s.mmer boarders—they 
come down a week ago— 

Thought we’d make a little extry, kind 

from the side, you know— 

Had a piece put in the paper so’s to let 

the people see 

what kind of ‘commodations we 

could give ‘em—ma and me, 

Purty soon we got a letter from some 
people up in town, 

Sayin’ they had read about us, and they'd 
bring the children down. 


Just 


and me done lots of plannin’ when 
we'd got the bargain made, 

As to how we'd use the money that the 
summer boarders paid; 


Ma 





Poultry 


THOSE CASH PRIZES 


~—-—— 


Articles on Cut Bones for Poultry. 





For 





Our readers should not overlook the 
chance offered on this page to poultry 
taisers to win a cash prize of $100, by 
writing an article on the use and value 
of cut bone for poultry. Read the an- 
nouncement and then ponder the subject. 
Anyone wh is raising poultry should 
know enough about it to warrant him or 
her in making an attempt to at least win 














I says, ‘Ma, you’ve got to spend it buyin’ | the ten-dollar prize. 
clothes 'n’ things you need.” } 
But she shook her head, decided, and | THE WONDER'™UL HEN 
she answered, ‘‘No, indeed! 
You've been wantin’ a new buggy, ‘n’ A Match for Kinder’s Miss Freak. 
the barn needs roofin, too— enauened 
I won't touch a penny, but I leave it all | Editor RURAL WORLD: 
fer you.” | 
There is purty Mrs. Pimley, with nei Om ugly and rough, not a soul could 
. - iad | espy, 
little bits of feet, |The spark of real merit 
ee you — = and | That dwelt in her eye.” 
e so awful sweet; | | 
And there’s Pimley with his golf-sticks,| Now, I am really going to tell you | 
‘n’ his coat as red as blood, |about the Wonderful Hen I referred to | 
And their little darlin’ daughter, like a |! the RURAL WORLD of May 29 issue. 
rose jest in the bud; | Her birth, like that of many other il- 
And, besides them three, another-—if I'd }lustrious characters, was lowly, in fact, 
saw him first, I vow she was hatched on the ground in the 
We'd of took no summer boarders, ana |™/ddle of the asparagus bed. Her moth- 
we'd all be happy now SS eae cee cee oe ne 
’ 
First a wheel run off the wagon, smash-|pever been authorized to ~roduce chick- 
in’ things all up: but, oh, |ens, and she and her brood were treated 
Little Willie didn’t do it! He's so inno- ke the lack of consideration that usu- 
cent, you know! lally falls to the lot of disobedient chick- 
Then we found the turkeys crippled—hit | ens. Of course they thrived better than | 
with stones ‘n’ sticks 'n’ things— {the pampered pets of the spring. 
Couldn't blame sweet little Willie—ail phan like eee woah ti 9 ied A 
he hasn't is the wings! ters, the early life of the Wonderful Hen 
There's a dozen broken winders, ‘n’ the | showed no pe sett of her future great- 
pump’s all out of gear, ness. There were five daughters in the 
And the chickens run for cover since dear | family, and they all ‘anes ais some | 
little Willie's here. {time in the winter and kept up that de- | 
Gates somehow keep comin’ open, so the | *!table occupation through the spring 
pigs go tearin’ loose and summer. The Wonderful Hen was 
In among the corn 'n’ taters, rootin’ /noted as a steady layer, and as havirg 
round to beat the Jews! |no disposition to convert eggs inte chick- 
Guess our fruit'll be a failure from the |©"S, but fame was not yet hers. 
way it’s droppin’ down- When the days began to shcrten per- 
My! I wish these summer boarders had jceptibly, when the leaves of the trees be- 


to hurry back to town! 
Barn most caught fire Monday—burned a 


ton of hay; but, oh, 
Little Willie never done it! He’s too 
good for that, you know! 
| Worst thing happened, though, when 
Pimley, with his red coat on, went 
out 
To the pasture where the cattle had been 
left to browse about; 
|He was busy knockin’ golf-balls when 
our Jersey bull caught sight 
Of that coat, and came a-tearin’ down | 


the hill with all his might! 


There was bags and golf-sticks flyin’— 
with a man up in the air— 

Little Willie'd been an orphan if the | 
fence had not been there. 

Well, the doctor's very hopeful—thinks | 


he'll pull the patient through- 

He has bruises ‘most all over, and a 
broken rib or two; 

And they say I'll have to settle—it’ll be a 
whoopin’ bill! 


| We've got through this kind of business 


—me and ma had our fill. 

town-folks roasted-- 
that, you know, ‘d be a sin— 

I've got a big sign painted: “NO 
MORE BOARDERS TAKEN IN!” 
E. Kiser in Chicago Times-Herald. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A NEW VISITOR. 





I have been a reader of the “Home 
Circle’ for nearly two years, and have 
wished to join the Circle, but was afraid 
of that big bugbear, the editor’s waste 
basket. But “faint heart never won a 
fair lady,’’ so here I come. 

1 do not see how any farmer can do 
without so valuable a paper as the RU- 
RAL WORLD, even if the sisters’ and 
the poultry notes were not thrown in. 

One of my “hobbies’’ is books, and 
scrap books, and I’m interested in all 
the literary notes I can find. I have not 
1s large a collection of books as C. D. 
Lyon, but hope to increase my collection 
as rapidly as limited means will admit. 
[ began my collection in earnest four 
years ago with twelve volumes as a start- 
er. I have 25 volumes now, besides an in; 





tightly for several hours before ironing. 
Embroidery should be straightened out 


and ironed on the wrong side to make | 


the pattern show nicely. Smooth the lace 
out on the ironing board while it is 
damp, spread a thin white cloth over it 
and iron carefully until dry. Whether 
the dresses are ironed on the right side 
or the wrong one depends upon the ma- 
terial, some goods looking better with one 
treatment and some with the other. Keep 
the irons dry and if they are rough, 
smooth them by rubbing with a piece of 
beeswax tied in a cloth. E. J. C. 


TOM’S LETTER. 
He Simplified the Task of Writing Home 
in a Curious Manner. 








Tommy was much interested in hearing 
for the first time in his language lesson 
the other day about a pair of little dots 
that the teacher said meant “‘ditto.’”’ How 
his soul—a curious mixture of laziness 
and thrift—thrilled at learning ‘that if 
he were to write ‘a cat,”’ or “five boys” 

r ‘$10’ on one line and wanted to re- 
peat the same words on the next line, 
all he had to do, instead of writing the 
words in full, was to put the ditto marks, 
and everybody would know that it was 
“a cat” or “five boys’ or ‘$10’ 
case might be) that was meant. Some 
time after this Tommy, while away on a 
visit, had occasion to write home. He 
simplified the hated task by turning his 
latest knowledge to account. 

The letter looked like a literary polka- 
dot. 

“Dear Father,”’ it began: 

“IT hope you are well. 

oe ee eS 
sister ® 
Dick thee 
grandma“ 
** wish you were here. 
*“* mother was “ 


“ “ “ 


“ “ sister “ “ 
“ “ Dick “ “ 
“ “ gra ndma “ “ 


you would send me 
Your affectionate son. 

“TOM.” 

—New York Evening Sun. 


A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 


Mr, A. 8. Hitchcock, the clothier, East 
Hampton, Conn., says if any person suf- 
fering from a Kidney or Bladder Dis- 
ease will write to him, he will tell them 
what he used. He is not a medicine deal- 
er, and has nothing to sell, just directs 
you to a simple home cure that does the 


some 
money. 








“There is religion in good cooking.” 








work. 


(as the | 


|}numerable lot of scrap books. 


“A thing of shreds and patches, 
A poor thing but mine own.” 
—Shakespeare. 


| I have a small box with a slit cut in 


che top. I drop a penny or a nickel in 
that box occasionally, and only once a 
year do I spend the contents, and that 
for a book or books. One year I only 
had enough to purchase one book, and 
last year enough to purchase two boox«s. 
I do wish the contributors would write 
more of their favorite authors and books. 
If I am admitted I will come again and 
give a few home recipes that have been 
helpful to me in keeping house on the 
farm. DEE. 

Monroe Co., Mo, 

The helpers are ever welcome, and we 
hope Dee will come with her tested 
recipes that have been found valuabie 
in the farm home. Scrap books are most 
valuable, for into them can be put little 
poems, gems of thought, newspaper notes 
regarding prominent people, and even 
those about many personal friends, and 
as the years go by these will be treas- 
ured, 


| WALKING ERECT. 


To derivé the greatest benefit from 
walking, it is necessary to hold up the 
head, keep the mouth closed, and move 
briskly; it is in these circumstances that 
walking is really good for us. Walking 
erect not only adds to the manliness of 
appearance, but it develops the chest and 
promotes the general health in a high 
degree, because the lungs, being reliever 
of the pressure made by leaning the 
head downward and bending the chest 
in, admit the air fully and freely. If 
an effort of the mind is made to throw 
the shoulders back, a feeling of fatigue 
and awkwardness is at first experienced, 
but this is soon forgotten. To maintain 
an erect position, or to recover it when 
lost, in a manner which is at once natural, 
easy and efficient, it is only necessary 
to walk habitually with the eyes fixed on 
an object ahead a little higher than your 
own—the top of a man’s hat, for ex- 
ample—or simply keep the chin a little 
above a horizontal line. If either of these 
things is doné, the necessary, easy, and 
legitimate effect is to relieve the chest 
from pressure, the air gets in more 
easily, develops it more fully, permeate 
the lungs more exclusively, causing a 
more perfect purification of the blood, 
importing greater health and more color 
to the cheek.—New York Ledger. 





jcame tinged with red and yelluw, and 
the Rocks gathering in groups in fence 
eorners and under the grape be- 
gan to discuss the sweetest thug in 
feathers, the Wonderful Hen was not 
with them. When they stalked around 
{the yard in disgracefully ragged gar- 
}ments, and, later, when they appeared 
in fresh suits of the latest fashion, she 


vines, 


off into secluded corners and meditate 
upon her incumbrance, or else 


decided that the best way to «et rid of 


knows 


peck vic- 
that she 
ac length 


fously at 
was. 


it—ungrateful fowl 
It would seem that she 


the hateful garment was to make it su- 
perfiuous, for, by the middie of February 
new feathers began to appear upon the 
bare places, and grew so rapidly that 
the first week in March the obnoxious 
stocking was removed and the W. {f1. 
regained her former cheerfulness. 

But do you think she went on and 
finished moulting? Not she. She was 
content with patching her old garmeni, 
the glossy new feathers showing in strong 
contrast to the old rusty ones. On Maren | 
21 she began laying again, and has con- | 





tinued laying ever since, and all this | 
without scientific care—no “crystal | 
grits," no “ground bone,” nor “becf 
meal." I do not think the W. H. ever 
saw any ground oyster shells, and I 
doubt if she ever tasted wheat. 

Perhaps she is a statistical hen, and | 


that the average price of egg3 
sold from our poultry yard during tne | 
months of October, November and De- | 
cember, 1900, was four cents per dozen | 
more than the average price for Janu | 
ary, February and March, and that the | 
hen that begins her oviperous duties | 
with the beginning of the year, does not | 
always give more profit than her com- | 

panion that waits until the snows of | 
March are melting before she begins her | 
summer’s work. At all events the Won- | 
derful Hen is a fact and should you ste) | 
into my poultry yard to-day I should | 
point her out with pride—an undersized 
black hen with nine toes, a scanty beard, 

a jay bird cap, a crooked rose comb, and | 
rusty brown tail, and wing feathers that 
look as if they had been used to brusi | 
the stove with. But her comb is the | 
reddest, her song the cheeriest, her cackie 











the loudest, and her eggs are not for 
sale. POLLY SMITH. 

Chautauqua Co., N. Y. | 

| 

PLYMOUTH ROCKS. | 

| 

As Seen by An Englishman. 

HOLD POPULAR | 


FAVOR.— —Breeds | 
may come and breeds may go, but the 
Plymouth Rock has taken a long lease of 
popularity, and to-day their numbers 
are greater than ever. The fancier and 
the utility man alike find a great deal 
to admire in them; indeed, they fill many 
a situation in which they have compar- | 
atively few serious rivals. In most cases | 
they are able to bid defiance to the weath- 
er, and while almost all the softer breeds | 
have ceased to contribute an egg to the | 
basket, the steady-going Rock, if given 
anything like decent treatment, will yield 











was still attending to her duties with 
regularity, after the Rocks and the | 
Houdans began to mope in secluded cor- | 
ners and neglect their nests. Lastly the 
hens that had been busy eariie: in the 
season with maternal duties tried to 
| melee up for lost time, succumbel ww the 
temptation of new garments and forsook 
their nests. 

Still the W. H., with unimpaired cheei- 
fulness, repaired to her nest at the usual 
| time, and deposited there the usual egy. 
| at last she was the only hen in the yard 
| without a new gown; also the only hen 
| that was laying eggs. The pullets came 
|to her aid and offered her an opportunity 
for rest, while they attended to the egg 
industry. She spurned the offer and laid 
on. When cold weather came, with true 
feminine fortitude, she waded through 
snow or mud while the cold winds ruffled 
her dilapidated feathers. The price of 
eggs rose to 24, then 30 cents per dozen. 
She did not fail in her weekly contri 
bution to the egg basket. The holidays 
came and went, and found and left her 
at the post of duty. She had now 
achieved fame. The eyes of the world, 
metaphorically speaking, were upon her. 
She was watched as the January day. 
passed, and not once did she falter in the 
path of duty, but deposited her eggs with 
unfailing regularity. 

The first week of February came and 
brought our first very severe weather— 
16 degrees below zero, and the snow rift- 
ing in at stray cracks in her palatial (7?) 
residence, were too much for the W. H. 
I found.her, in the morning, shivering on 
the perch, with discouragement depicted 
on her countenance. Her few handfuis 
of feathers would not have fully clothed 
a bantam. A family council was called 
and it was decided that the W. H. must 
be clothed. About nine inches was cui 
from the top of an old woolen stocking, 
an oval aperture made on each side for 
a leg and wing to pass through, and, 
after her back had been rubbed with 
vaseline (it was doubted if a hair restor- 
er would prove a feather resturer) the 
woolen jacket was put on and fastened 
securely about her neck. But if her wud- 
ily comfort was increased, her menta! 
distress was obvious. She would sneak 








| 
} 





Thinks the wife, to li the weltion ting 
pg nome the finger. “Something is going 


That ring 
the finger 


Something is rf 
could hardly be wihea y 
when it was put there a few years ago. 
Now it slips off by its own weight. How 
thin the fingers have grown! And the 
fingers don’t grow thin alone. How thin 
the face is and how thin the a» plum 
form. Almost unconsciously the wi 
o_ been fading and wasting away. The 

given to children has never been 

regained. Drains which should have been 
d have been neglected. 

at is a common experience with 

women, unless some friend has shared 

them the secret of the strengthening 

a healing power of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 

scription. It regulates the periods, 

aston t the drains which wadetniien the 

strength, heals inflammation and ulcera- 

tion, and cures female weakness. It makes 

the baby’s advent ; Seany less and 

gives or and i ity to nursing mothers, 

“Words cannot tell how poner | I am for 
Tiss. John kind advice and good medicines,” writes 

Cooke, of Northumberland 


back and t' got so I 
coud ay work I went to mage bys 
iat but thought I would ie 
* Fa ion.’ < took five Jand 
three of the ‘ len Medical * and 


one vial of Dr. Pierce’s Pellets, and I can safely 
say that I never felt better in my life.” 


A Ladies’ Laxative—Dr. Pierce’s Pleas- 


jexclusion of other useful breeds, 


not a few in return. It is a most useful | 
member of the farm yard flock, and 
while it should not preponderate to the 
a fair 
proportion of them in any flock will al- 
Ways pay very well for their keep. 

For some time back they have been 
»ooming pretty largely in fanciers’ circles, 
and one reason for this is that the breed 
has been greatly improved in appear- 
ance during the last three years. Up 
to that time English fanciers bred to 
a model which was rather dingy-hued 
in ground color, and which failed to give 
a sharp and bright distinction between 
he darker bands and the ground color. 
It was far other on the opposite side 
of the Atlantic, the original home of the 
Rock, for there breeders had selected 
a clear light blue-gray ground color, with 
very dark blue-gray bands, and this gave 
- very beautiful and harmonious combi- 
nation. During the last three years or 
so some of the best American Rocks 
have been brought over to this country, 
and just now the English Rock is under- 
going a transformation. Smokiness and 
brassiness are being banished from the 
plumage, and a finer looking bird alto- 
gether is being produced. The consc- 
quence is that many people are now 
taking up the breed who could not find 
any attraction in it a year or two ago. 

MOST POPULAR BREED IN THE 
STATES.—!n America it is the most 
popular breed of the day, and has been 
so for many years. It is to be found 
everywhere over the states, and can 
hardly be put in a wrong corner. It suits 
the market there much better than it does 
here, the bright, yellow skin counting in 
its flavor in America, but depreciating its 
value in this country. For market pur- 
poses it has but one serious rival in 
America, and that is the White Wyan- 
dotte. To all appearance it is going to 
remain at the top of the tree in the land 
of its nativity. 

As things go nowadays the Plymouth 
Rock is getting an oldish breed. It is 
a quarter of a century or so since it was 
introduced into this country and before 
then it was springing into popularity in 
the States. Many accounts have veen 
given of its manufacture, but the fact 
is no one can speak with certainty on 
the subject. Many hands were working 
at the same task, and diverse materials 
were used, but it is quite certain that 
some of the original components were 
Dominique, Black Java, Cochin, and very 
likely some strong Dunghill blood. In 
course of time a certain type began to 
show itself, strains were fused, a stand 
artl was adopted, and the Plymouth 
Rock was made. And it remains to this 
day one of the best breeds Brother Jon 
athan has produced, and has done a great 
deal of good to poultry keepers, both in 
this country and America. 

THE LAYING QUALITIES.—For some 
years many strains of Rocks in this 
country had fallen off in their laying 
qualities. This was purely due to the 
utter want of any selection of a laying 
type when mating up the breeding pens. 
Since the re-introduction of American 
blood within the last year or two a con- 
siderable improvement has occurred in 
this respect. For it has been the partic- 
ular object of American breeders ever 
since the formation of the breed, to es- 
tablish a high laying capacity as one of 
its characteristics, and they have been 
very successful. It is no uncommon thing 
to find some of their strains averaging up 
to about 210 eggs per hen per annum. 
Many run to 170. Very rarely do strains 
reach anything like that in this country, 
but so many really excellent layers exist 
in the breed, that any careful hreeder 
could soon work up a laying strain which 
would rank with the best of any variety. 

The hardiness of the breed is pro- 
verbial. It takes a great deal to knock 
out a Plymouth Rock. Hence they suit 
a very large class of poultry breeders. 
Then the chickens are particularly quick 
growers. At ten or twelve weeks old 
they are very plump and meaty, and, 
color of skin apart, they have very little 
against them. They maintain their 
growth well all through, and commence 
to lay at a fairly early age, if from 
stock of average prolificacy. As winter 
layers they are valuable, contributing 
freely to the egg basket, if well treated. 








ant Pellets. One le, small pellet is a 
laxative dose. “ vig 


They fall off somewhat in the warm 


care 
Rocks. 
appetites, and if fed to repletion, quick- 
ly put on a 
|leads to laziness, and a diminution of pro- 
| lificacy. 
|moderately, and make them work for a 


|should be in appearance; 


|Cocks are of 


weather, for then they generally become 
broody, though not with a troublesome 
frequency. 
the best layers, show very little inclina- 
tion to go broody at all. 
of good size, and brown in color of shell. 


Many birds, and these are 


The eggs are 


FEED VERY CAREFULLY. — Some 
is necessary in feeding Plymouth 
They are blessed with very large 


lot of internal fat, which 


It is much better to feed them 
part of their living. 


They are excellent 


foragers. 


One peculiarity of the 
male bird is invariably 
than the hen. That is, 
the same pen. 


Rock is that the 
lighter in color 
in birds bred from 
This requires the mating 


}up of two pens for cockerel and pullet 


breeding. Certainly good birds of both 
sexes are sometimes bred from the same 
pen, but a,.special mating for each meets 
the standard requirement for Rocks much 
better. 
ABOUT 
most 


THEIR APPEARANCE.—AI- 
everybody knows what a Rock 
therefore we 
shall not describe the bird very minutely. 
large size, broad across 
shoulder, full in breast, nice short back, 
rising to tail, which is short and not 
| very flowing. Comb single, face and ear- 
lobes red, legs and beak yellow. The 
plumage is light blue gray, banded with 
bars of dark blue gray. The hen is sim- 
ilar in all respects, allowing for sexual 
differences. 

A word must be said as to the breeding 
bd Rocks. The best pullets are produced 
| from gold colored standard hens, mated 
with a cockerel just a shade lighter in 
color than his mates. The bands should 
be fine and narrow, not broad and coarse. 
For cockerel breeding a male bird of 
standard requirements should be mated 


|to hens somewhat darker in color than 


those best adapted for pullet breeding. 

A somewhat common fault in Plymouth 
Rock males is a tendency to throw a 
white feather or two in tails. Every ef- 
fort should be made to breed this out, 
as their presence spoils the appearance 
of an otherwise good bird. 

In rearing birds for the show pen, they 
should be kept for the most part out 
of the direct rays of the sun, as the lat- 
ter have a strong tendency to bleach the 
color both of plumage and legs.—R. Gor- 
don in London, England, Farmer and 
Stockman. 





KEROSENE AS A LICE KILLER. 





There is no doubt about the vermin- 


| destroying properties -of kerosene, but it 


should not be applied in a free state. It 
s too harsh to. put on the fowl, and its 
inflammable nature makes it dangerous 
for use about the houses. It should be 
made into an emulsion with lard, sweet 


oil, or soap, which will not destroy its 
beneficial properties, says the ‘Maine 
Farmer.”’ A good rule for preparing an 


emulsion is as follows: 

“Take one pound of hard soap, shave 
it, and dissolve in three pints of boiling 
water. While boiling hot remove it from 
the fire to avoid danger, add three pints 
of kerosene and churn the mixture brisk- 
ly. Churn, or agitate for fifteen min- 
utes, until a thick cream results. Be 
sure that the kerosene and soapy sub- 
stance is well mixed by churning. Ker- 
osene will not mix with water, but forms 
an emulsion with milk or strong soap 
suds. If preferred, a gill of crude car- 
bolic acid may be added to the kerosene, 
as the crude acid also forms an emulsion 
with the soap. Now add twelve quarts of 
cold or hot water, or soap suds, to the 
cream, stirring well. You now have a 
cheap lice destroyer, which may be 
sprayed over every part of the poultry 
house. For dipping hens add twenty 
quarts of water. The cost of the above 
12 or 20 quarts of mixture should not 
exceed ten cents, and it answers all the 
purposes of pure kerosene. It destroys 
all kinds of lice, and can be applied with 
a sprayer in five minutes.” 


Swill barrels or things of that nature 
should be fixed so they are always left 
covered, else the hens and chicks will be 
very apt to get drowned in them. They 
should never be allowed to drink from 
rain water barrels and will not attempt 
to if they have a constant supply of 
water within easy access of their quar- 
ters. 


CASH PRIZES 
For Poultry Raisers. 


Believing that fresh cut Green Bone is a 
of the greatest aids to successful and 
able . the publishers of 
ze of of S89 tor chet the best 
The Use and ne 8 ot Fresh h out 
Green|Bone‘as Poultry Food. 








tten by one who has had 








Other agricultural 
yorecs are Tx 
Reward one sts; 





The article must be writ! 
actual res gh ool the cut peng one setae ety try 
bone cutter must not be 
article must be in our 
= or before August 15. 
neement of the prize winner will be made 
will become the property of 
The articles nie 
wil oo be Lar gorctameg a& CO! 
aneed | inter), 'w 
cle of all, IL for whicha 
will be paid. one of o “7 
ne 
winning these prizes. nd in your article at once. 
Address GREEN BO) 
: 
Time for article to be with us has been 
extended to September. 


mt ty in the beasticie The 
bande 
in our raree issue fn ponent September. 
wl offer. Each 
ud, to bean 
iar with the use of cut in bo: 
Care COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 
AVE 15 te 75 ) PER CENT 





medicines, home paint 
remedies. ete., we te bee oe 
Lappe Bove Bos. 15,000 articles. Book only 100— 
refunded from first orde’. The Mail Order Drug House 


inthe World.” HELLER «Dept. F Chieago, iil. 





FOR FREE SAMPLE 


OF OUR ELRCTRO OzON1ZED MEDICINE 
FOR THE SURE CURE 


of Cancers, Tumors and Skin Diseases 
write, J, 0. PETIT, M. D., 1216 Olive St., St. Louis. 


POULTRY. 
$1.50 per 15. 


Ware nee J coabestve D nviee i orient’ Mo. 


BUFF ROCK BE & Wyandottes and 8.8. Ham- 
S, Dies Good gamestry mie. 


CHEAP, BUT GOOD. 


Young and old stock for sale now at the EGG 
Brown and ite Leg! 


. orn, 
White P. Rock. Black Minorca and Bronze Turkeys. 


Eggs half price. CIRCULAR FREE. 
E. W. GEER, Farmington, Mo. 
































jouth Downs. 
Maple=) poiand-chinas 
Hurst Bight t best breeds of poultry. 
Russellvilie, Tenn.) Good stock at fair prices. 
3 Beautiful as 
B. P. R’s. Useful as —— taluk ck oF rea 
oz. Young stoc! 


Nepenthe pa... vie. oe New Florence, Mo. 





La hi Lo a 1901 
seGstection yy Ply Rocke. — 
will on you good. HT. Rocks, crzandottes. mm, 
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PE OTTER 5 RATES RS } 


Pain -Killer| [he Pig Pen 


Cures Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, | 
Croup, Diptheria, a and §) 
all Winter complaints. 


Kills Pain, 


Internal or External. 


There are many kinds of pain, 
but there is only one Pain-Killer. 


Buy 





RHEUMATISM IN HOGS. 





Answering Thos. Watson’s letter, Au- 
gust 7, Dr. T. E. White says: If you feel 
| satisfied that the hogs have rheumatism 
| try giving daily salycilic acid once a day, 
/in dram doses, in the slop, this amount 
|for seventy-five or hundred pound pig. 
| To get any benefit the treatment must be 

Bie up for several weeks, the hog to be 
|kept in clean, dry premises. Hogs af- 


Keep it by you. Beware of imitations. 
only the genuine.—Perry Davis.’ 


Sold Bverywhere. 2c & 50c per bottle. 














r) fected with trichina act very much like 
cases with rheumatism; but this latter 
9 - |disease can only be revealed by post mor 
MOORE x HOG REMEDY tem examinations of the muscles under | 
and cure Mange and Canker, kill Lie |the microscope, the pillars of the dia- 
and Fever Germs, remove Worms and 


phragm being preferred, and a practised 
eye is needed to detect the worm. 


AND PREVENT CHOLERA, at a cost of 


FEE Five Cents Per Hog Per Year. Again. Sometimes the opening between 
A postal gets particulars and book |the claws closes up from various causes | 
on “CARE 0 1 Bre g and a tumor results that makes the ani- | 

Moore Chem. Co. Dept. ieee City, Mo. }mal lame, the only difference being that 

lthe lameness does not shift as in rheu- 





|matism, but is stationary. In the latter 
affection it changes about; forafew days 
it may be in a foreleg and about the 
time this gets all 
tacks one or both hind legs, or it may 
|terminate fatally by attacking the inter- 
‘nal viscera, 
in an animal is a very discouraging dis- 
jease to treat, more so even than in man 
|—this because of the unsanitary condi- 
tions to which it is so often subjected. 

SOW WITH RHEUMATISM.— 
a sow that has the rheumatism—judging 
from her actions. What can we do for 
her? Cc. A. BIRD. 

Vernon Co., Mo. 

if Mr. Bird will read reply to Thos. 
Watson perhaps the answer will also ap- 
ply to his case. T EL W. 


A REMEDY 


yet will kill the worms in your sheep and lambs 
will save your dollars. If you have no dollars to 
throw away, you must procure and use 


EXCELSIOR WORM POWDER, 


| sure Pat exterminator of all internal para 
Price 7 Ibs. $1.00, 50 Ib. case $6.50, 10u Ib. sack 


he 00. Le eee to — Michigan | 
FOR SALE 


26 registered Shropshire bucks from 
one to three years old, mostly year- 
lings; 20 buck lambs; would sell 48 
registered ewes; reduction made on 
five or more to one buyer. Low down. 
Address 


H.C. TAYLOR, Koping, Saline Co., Mo. 
SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 


all yearlings, for sale; also my stud ram 
for sale or trade for one as good. 


Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, Ill. 


COTSWOLD SHEEP FOR SALE 


Bucks and ewes, home and Canada bred; all reg- 
istered and for sale at reasonable prices. Write, no 








BREEDERS’ DILEMMA. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The unpre- 
cedented drouth that a vast portion of 
the corn growing states has been sub- 
jected to during the past three months, 
has placed many a swine breeder in such 


THE SWINE 











teouhie te anewer. a dilemma that he hardly knows ‘‘where 
H. D. Burruss, R. F. D. 2, Carrollton, Minois he is at.’’ With no corn (practically) 
and lots of hogs, this year brings the 
MERINO _.“merican swine raiser to the “fork of the roads” 
and Delaine. without a “guide post.’’ Feeding 80) 

Greatest World’s Fair Winners. Best all purpose 4 a 
sheep. Greatest wool producers. I keep the best.|cent corn to hogs looks ruinous to the 
100 extra rams for sale. Also To a. Mo. |Pocketbovk financially; and with mill- 
ao B Rnerenen, Hraapersy, Se. feed advancing proportionally, it seems 
like the swine industry is badly blocked 


: H d Pol i- 
Shropshire Yearling Rams **** "Chinas. |for the present; or until another good | 


Hither sex; pedigree and individual ee | |corn crop is secured in the foremost corn | 
—— Ie sell'y — sok eee HOLES.” *" | producing portion of the United States. 
Auxvasse, Mo. |Many breeders, no doubt, who have no | 





| reserve of old corn, will reduce their herds 


South Down Rams and Berkshire Pigs. 
Either sex. Individual merit and choice breeding 
my motto. Stock sold worth the money. Call on 
or address Cc. A. McCUE, 

Auxvasse, Mo. 
HAMPSHIRE DOWN SHEEP: xin for “crossing 


on other breeds. Choice ram lambs forsale. Ad- 
dress Millard H. Orewiler, Shelbyville, Mo 


BERKSHIRES. 


on the common market for what it will | 
bring. This plan may be most advisable, 
but I do not think so. The breeder with 
a reputation for good stock who has | 
been before the buying public a number | 
of years can ‘‘tide over’’ with scant sup- 
ply 

tute, 
stock. A lull in the hog trade for breed- 
ing purposes is undoubtedly now visible | 











LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES—.00 bers 
a pig of either sex; best of breeding. 
P. R. Chickens; White rkeys. 

‘GEO. W. McINTOSH, Monett, Mo. | 





of this year at least, and he should make 
arrangement as to the number he can 
| properly feed and meet existing emergen- 
|cies. Hogs with scant supply of grain 
Pec i CHINAS—We have some extra fancy its |food can be carried over 


of 150 Ibs., and some fancy pigs of both sex of fall | fully by enlarging range 
arrow to offer the trade. 





POLAND=-CHINAS. 





and pastures, 
they are perfect coat and Pp 


right it suddenly at- Re 


as the head. Rheumatism | 


We have | 


to a very low ebb by selling their stock | 


of corn by providing a good substi- | 
had best not sacrifice his choicest | 


to the average breeder, for the remainder | 


more success- | 


OWNED BY L. 


“PERFECTOR.” — The accompanying 
cut is an exact reproduction from a pho- 
tograph showing the great Merino ram 
Perfector,”’ just as he looks. He be- 
jlongs in both the American and the De- 





E, SHATTUCK, 





STANBERRY, MO. 

type of Merino in demand. 
descended from Columbian prize win- 
| ners. Weighs as a 2-year-old 180 pounds, 
and cut 26 pounds of beautiful white De- 
laine wool. Bred and owned by L. E. 


now 








| laine Merino class, aed is a model of the | Shatttuck, Stanberry, Mo. 
| THE KANSAS CITY BERKSHIRE contaminated and there will be fewer 
SALE. outbreaks of disease among the swine of 
—_— the country. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The attend-| In conclusion it is our opinion that 
ance at the August 1 sale was not large. |¢Very community should make it a pun- 


The quality of the major portion of the 
consignments was all that could be de- 
sired. The breeding was generally up to 
a high standard. 


Hogs that were in good condition and | 


with up-to-date quality and breeding | 
were quickly picked up at fairly good 
prices considering the discouraging con- 
{ditions resulting from the extended 
drouth throughout the territory tributary 
to Kansas City. 

The late rains in said territory will 
soon improve the conditions of pastures 
and other crops that are being so gen- 
erally sown for forage for fall and win- 
ter feed and the men who secured the 
great bargains at the sale will receive 
the congratulations of many who had for 
{the time lost faith in the promise for 
seed time and harvest. 

The number of boars in the sale was 
out of all proportion, and the large per- 
| centage of young things in no condition 
|for a public sale made it difficult to sell 
|the stock to advantage. The sale was 
}planned for an auction of stock fitted up 
| for the fall shows, and had not the drouth 
interfered with the orignal promoters of 
| the sale the best of the breed would have 
been presented and the crowd who win 
jat the leading fairs would have been 
| present as buyers. 
| The breeders of the West are far from | 
| being discouraged, and many are feeding 
| their hogs the abundant supply of wheat 
|to good advantage. There is every rea- 
}son to expect that the area that suffered 


j all other kinds of improved stock. 
| The August 1 sale at Kansas City en- 
jabled a number of gentlemen to estab- 


\lish new herds of Berkshires that will | 
| soon provide young stock of good breed- | 


ling and much quality. 
Springfield, Ill. CHARLES F. MILLS. 


DISEASE GERMS. 





— sired by U. 8. Chief Tecumseh and Uv. er- | While it will also add to the healthful- | 
fect I Know, Prince Hadley and Marks’ Winchester. ness of the herd. 
js hg Tu. ‘Beles Brecding Oc., St Jac, | My first plan now for “spanning the 


Illinois. 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 


Breeders of the best strains of Poland-China ho 
Registered Jersey cattle and Plymouth Rock chicks. 
Young stock for sale at all times. 


FOR SALE A nice lot - 4 = 2 Sian sired Aa Mis- 
* souri’s Black 5, 8. and C. 
Perfection, dams are Look Me Over ‘an B. U. 8. 


drouth chasm” 
for hog pasture. The process of putting 
this ground in shape for early sowing will 
be pushed, as far as weather conditions 
will permit, in order to get fall pasturage 
early and plentiful. On account of late- 
ness of season, rye is the only thing that 
| will be profitable to grow at this ume 
| for swine pasturage, and to get the most 











ree best strains of B. 2 

Pr Reh Ry i ad Tecell weeionh tattle. Prices |OUt of it, it is necessary to put the 

reasonable. J. E. SUMMERS ground in shape for quick germination 
Huntsville, Randolph Co., Mo. 


and growth of seed, when rain does come. 

Pigs and young stock for breeding pur- 
pose will be in good demand next spring, 
at much better prices than can be had 
at present, and the breeder who can 
keep his herd until spring will be in po- 
sition to reap a harvest. Hundreds of 
farmers who have always been accus- | 
tomed to raising and feeding winter pigs | 
will deplete their farms of such stock 
the coming winter; hence they will be in 
the market for breeding stock next spring 
and early summer. Of course, there is 
nothing unwise for the farmer who rais- 





WALNUT VALLEY STOCK FARM- 
Has for sale some fine Poland-China sows, bred to 
boars that are of the best. Also ss wanes herd of 
spring to make room for fall lit: 

WRN NEST W. WALLEN, Wonate, Mo. 
Gilt-edge 


POLAND-CHINAS. ores fnai- 


my 
R. L. ORGAN, Carmi, White Co., Ill. “ies 


vidual merit combined. 
DUROC-JERSEYS. 


ROSE HILL HERD OF 
OF DUROC-JERSEY HOGS. 


A good lot of me early ly pigs from sows of pro- 
lific strains, and afew red for sale. 
Ss. ¥. THORN ON, Blackwater, Mo. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
and W. P. ROCKS. 


Choice young stock for sale. Address. 
R. 8S. THOMAS, R. F. D. No. 4, Carthage, Mo. 


MAPLE HILL HERD 


DUROC-JERSEY HOGS. I have a grand lot of 
spring pigs to offer the trade; good individuals and 
b: ng second to none. 


HARRY SNEED, Smithton, Mo. 


BIG 2 HERDS Boredom cae ra 
ings crated. Write} or it live ave peters. 
YNES, Ames, Il. 


Duroc-Jersey and Berkshire Hogs! srecaing. 


d or you may return at my 
8. O. AGENER. Pana, Il. 











cost to start anew’ with good pure bred 
breeding stock next spring will not near 
balance the extra cost this year of keep- 
ing over any “run out” stock. 

Breeders who safely go through the 
high priced feed season and can rally 
next year with choice stock, should be 
entitled to better prices than usual, in 
fact, double the usual prices would not 
be exorbitant, when price of feed is con- 
sidered, compared with those of other 
years; yet I do not think such figures are 
probable. 

The feed question is perplexng to many 
farmers where the feeding of hogs is the 
the minor item, but for the next twelve 
months, nevertheless, it will be more 
keenly felt by swine breeders, because a 
hog can not be kept and reared properly 
on as small per cent of concentrated food 
as other farm-raised animals. 

In summing up the situation as I view 
it, I would advise the culling of herds 
closer this year than usual, and the dis- 
posing of the culls as soon as in fairly 
good condition for slaughtering, on the 
market; keeping in stock a fair supply 
of choicest animals for the trade; giving 
best care possible under existing circum- 
stances, a variety of forage, mill feed 
and some corn; and last, but not least, 
doing a little judicious advertising and 
the outcome, we hope, will not be alto- 
gether discouraging. J. E. HAYNES. 

Ames, IIl. 

















expense. 


$64.50 


Round trip to 
California 


From Chicago July 2 and 16; 
August 6 and 20; September 3 
and 17. 


Through tourist sleepers and 
chair cars. Personally conducted 
excursions. California offers the 
homeseeker productive lands, 
perfect climate, good markets, 





A cross should never be made without 
for some definite purpose. Unless you 
know the merits and demerits of the two 
breeds that are to be crossed how can you 
judge what the results will be? 





The more feed that you can grow upon 
your farm that is required in raising 
and feeding hogs, the greater will be the 
profits. A great many good feeders feed 
only what they can produce. 


Visit Grand Canyon of Arizona 
en route. 


Santa Fe 


Address Gen. Pass. Office. A. T. & 8. F. Ry. Chicago 


Keep a good supply of ashes, three 
parts and salt one part, where the pigs 
cart have access to it. Burn up all the 
cobs into charcoal and allow the pigs to 
eat them, as they wil do with a relish. 
The pigs seem to demand by nature earth 
substances for some purposes, and are 
much healthier when they are supplied 
with it. 





A fine pedigree often holds an animal 
on the farm that should be marketed. 


How can a man breed toa correct type 
if he does not know what that type is? 











is to sow 30 acres to rye | 


es market pork, to do this, for the extra | 


All the worst diseases of swine are now 
|/known to be due to certain germs, each 
| 

| disease having its own specific germ. 


| There is no way of discovering how or | 


when these germs enter into a herd or 
animal, nor how soon they will be in 
sufficient force in the herd to destroy a 
portion of it. 
| in these matters we should take means 
|to guard against an invasion of the herd 
| by the liberal use of disinfectants, and 
la careful management of the feeding 
jand watering of the herd, says “Swine 
| Breeders’ Journal.”” During the heated 
| period of the year, July and August, is 


| 


ja very critical time, and the pens, feed- | 


|ing floors and hog lots should be frequent- 
lly and liberally disinfected. A writer on 
this subject says: 

“These germs may be very largely 
| killed or rendered inactive by the daily 
| use of a cheap disinfectant like Chloro- 
| Naphtholeum, which should be used 
| about the pens, upon the bodies of the 
swine and when disease breaks out as 
an injection to be given per rectum with 
large syringe or a hose to one end of 
which a tin funnel has been attached. 
A warm three per cent solution is strong 
enough for the latter purpose and will be 
found very effective. 

The feeding of charcoal, soda, sulphur, 
ashes, copperas, etc., are unnecessary if 
the hog be properly fed and disinfect- 
ants be freely used, but at the same 
time the hogs should, if possible, not be 
exposed to the disease. For instance, 
when the breeder hears that his neigh- 
bor’s hogs are sick it is kind but at the 
same time deadly practice to at once go 
over to the place, examine the sick hogs 
and prescribe for them. There is noth- 
ing to prevent the owner of the well hogs 
from bringing home the contagion with 
him. Prof. Laws says the contagion 
may even be carried by the wind for a 
distance of half a mile or more. The 
right thing to do when the news of dis- 
ease of swine is heralded about is to stay 
at home and attend to one’s own pigs, 
and this attention means careful feed- 
ing, cleaning up and the free use of dis- 
infectants. It also indicates that corn 
should not be freely used, for we think 
we have seen it proven beyond question 
that disease is not nearly so apt to 
strike in a herd where the hogs have been 
very gradually got onto their full feed 
of corn, whereas, on the other hand, 
the disease is likely to come and sure to 
kill almost all of the animals that have 
been gorged with corn from the first 
days of husking time. Keep the bowels 
of the hogs open with soft nutritious 
food during cholera time, and do not 
burn them up with corn, and the results 
will show the wisdom of this practice. 

Another point of considerable import- 
ance in this connection is keep the hogs 
away from running water, and also from 
stagnant ponds and drinking holes. It 
has been found without question that 
cholera and other diseases such as an- 
thrax follow water courses and that the 
fatality of the disease has borne an ex- 
act ratio to the proximity of the animals 
to the water. In other words if 30 per 
cent of hogs attacked near the river or 
creek died, the proportions of deaths 
would gradually decrease the farther the 
hogs were located from the water, and 
would not happen at all at a great dis- 
tance from the source of infection. Pro- 
vide clean water that cannot possibly be 








with drouth will soon be the best mar- | 
|ket for sale of pure bred Berkshires and 


Because of our ignorance “ 


ishable offense to move the carcasses of 
cholera hogs to a grease factory or any- 
where else in the county; to throw such | 
carcasses into waterways, ponds, or 
ereeks; to ship suspected hogs to the 
nearest or any other market, or to allow 
|such carcasses to lie unburied about the 


| farm. Hogs dying from cholera or any 
similar disease should be immediately 
burned up or deeply buried in quick- 
lime, and when an outbreak of the dis- 


ease takes place the owner should at 
once move the well hogs onto new ground 
not formerly occupied by swine, but al- 


ways upon his own land.” 
PIG PEN POINTERS. 
RAINEY MILLER, Champaign, IIL, 


advertises a royally bred lot of Poland- 
|China hogs for his August 15 sale. Not 
only are the 
have great individual merit. Such as 
must be seen to be appreciated. Remem- 
ber the time and eee IiL., 
August 15. 

W. R. LOVELESS’ sale of Poland- 
China hogs, Gibson City, lll., on August 
6 was a grand success from start to fin- 
jish. The attendance was good, the of- 
| fering good, and the man that made the 
|sale is a gentleman. His patrons knew 
| that just what he said he would do to 


| the letter. Following is a list of prices 
j}and buyers: 
1. A. S. Busey, Sidney, IIll........... $155.00 
2. Sam Shelenburger, Camden, O.. 95.00 
| 3. Ive Beham, Olle, TWivcscccccscccces 100.00 
4. Joe Rosenberg, Goodwin, IIl.... 52.00 


5. C. C. Culberson, Danvers, IIl.... 
6. Joe Rosenburg 
7 


pevvrsssocesonecedés 61.00 

. Burgess Bros., Bement, IIl........ 62.00 

8. D. Rolin, Kline, Warnel, Wis.. 48.50 

9. H. L. Sweet, Oshkbdsh, Wis....... 71.00 

10. O. R. Eney, N. Enod, 8S. D..... 185.00 
11. D. J. Walters, Koomer, IIl...... 46.00 
ye ae ee ares ee 50.00 
13. A. P. Burnside, Covington, Ind.. 40.00 
Ses SO. MEN: <ciins bckiihacéeshecsdacibiccs 46.00 
|15. F. Fulton, Gibson City, Ill..... 30.00 
|16. Sam Whinney, De Land, IIl...... 40.00 
17. Henry Smertman, Freeport, Ill.. 42.00 
|18. J. V. Cotta, Nursery, IIl........ 58.00 
19. W. L. Frey, De Long, IIll.......... 35.00 


21. Burgess Bros 
| 22. Burgess Bros... 





Oe RR ere 52.50 
|3- Joe Williams, Goodwin, Ill........ 72.00 
| 26. Joe Williams, Goodwin, IIl....... 75.00 
|27. J. B. Fink, Heben, Ill............ 100.00 
|28. A. L, Ambrose, Lexington, Ill.. 41.00 
22. L. L. Hutton, Fisher, Ml........ 36.00 
| 30. Se ren 99.00 
| 31. Rainey Miller, Champaign, Ill.. 50.00 
|33. Dan Holowell, Farmer City, II.. 41.00 
108. FE, Tad, Waar, BU. .ccsccccocces 38.00 
35. J. W. Williams, Cisco, Ill......... 52.00 
36. Henry Smertmpn ............... 89.00 
ie MS “PP eae 27.50 
le Be. WEEE. Seassocvscesscéosvcace 22.50 
Rs Gk c=) WEIN. Soeesc cdancnacaaxes’ 46.00 
et | ee 36.00 
41. A. G. Woodbury, Danville, Ill.. 62.50 
Ge Bee ANN abbas dae kh ssc ccasiccsceas 50.00 
43. Sam Shelenburger............ 70.00 
es PPE TIEN. hnccdecepecedcisoccess 41.00 
Te. TOR TOO  ecidedvvcdccseccscces 56.00 
46. Victor Wiley, Fuller, Ill......... 82.00 
47. Victor Wiley, Fuller, Ill........ 90.00 
48. John Parker, Shannon, Ill........ 39.00 
WD. DT. BM, TROBOMBUTE  siccecescccscccces 52.50 
hs SPRID POOUOOED  -bvhnenidecscccaccsens 47.50 
52. A. 8. Woodbury ............eeceeee 100.00 
53. Burgess Bros. ........ssccsccsceces 50.00 
06. BROS: TCG  cscascccccnccescicse 50.00 
55. E. J. Jamison, Ovida, Ill.......... 66.00 


56. Rainey Miller .........ssecseeeeeeee 70.00 
57. O. R. Eney 

The 54 head brought $3,336, an average 
of $61.76. 





WHAT AND HOW TO FEED. 


I have been raising swine nearly 20 
years, and certainly have learned some- 
thing, says Chas. Griffin in “Swine Ad- 
vocate.”” One year ago I paid for ship- 
stuff alone about $15 per week to feed my 
young pigs. But this spring I am feeding 
a great deal cheaper feed and think it is 
better and richer feed. It is this: First 
I shell my corn with sheller, then I grind 
it into meal with my grinder, then I 
throw the meal into barrels and put some 
water on it; then I fire up my steam en- 
gine and cook it into mush or rather thin 
slop. I will say this: I never struck any 
kind of feed before that pigs would eat as 
young as they do this and like it as well 
and grow as fat. 

I shipped pigs this week fed in this wer 
that weighed sixty and sixty-five pounds 
at two months and five days old. Of 
course, I well remember that some of our 
readers think there is nothing in cooking 
feed for hogs, and if they should gain 
only. a little more, would be ready to say 
it way on account of better attention and 
better care. So if cooking the feed will 
make us look after our hogs better, let's 
try it. I am in favor of trying anything 
that will cause us to produce a few more 
pounds of pork in a little less time. Hog 
crop is only fair, but the prices make it 
good. So let us all harvest our hog crop 
in good shape. 


So far as possible grow the grain te 
fatten the pigs. 





The Shepherd 


jalso in France, Germany and all Conu- 


He is} 


hogs well bred, but they | 








WOOL SUBSTITUTES. 





In a recent number of the Chicago 
‘*“National Provisioner’’ appeared the re- 
print of an article contributed to the 
Australian Pastoralist Review, by 8. B. 
Hollings of Bradford, on the prevalent 
substitution of inferior material in the 
manufacture of so-called woolen fabrics. 
We have long known the practice of in- 
geniously blending cotton fiber with the 
wool so as to deceive ordinary buyers, as 
well as the fact that all-cotton goods 
made in imitation of the woolen, have 
had much to do with decreasing the con- 
sumption of the pure material. But this 
writer is extremely positive in his asser- 
tion that throughout the British Isles, 


j}nental countries as well as in America, 
the art of substitution has reached an 
jextent few people dream of. Meltons, 
serges and fabrics in great demand for 
| women's wear can be had at 6d to 7d per 
|yard, 42 inches wide, because there has 
not been a single thread of pure wool 
used in making them. The use of ‘‘Mun- 
|go,”” originally signifying a material ob- 
| tained by disintegrating or deviling wool- 
en rags, has driven the raw material en- 
tirely out of many grades of fabrics 
called woolen, and even sold for a good 
grade of men’s suits. But the mungo now 
handled contains the cotton shoddy as 
well, and many of these fabrics contain 
fully one-half cotton. By steaming, 
combing and modern artistic methods of 
finishing, the wool is brought to the sur- 
face to deceive the eye and the touch, 
|while the cotton is skillfully disguised. 
|Some large manufacturers, well known 
| tor their woolen goods in the principal 
markets, are immense buyers of old rags, 
mungo and shoddy, but never buy pure 
wool whatever the price. 

Our attention was called to this matter 
|by W. J. Burnett of the Northwestern 
Hide and Fur Company, of this city, as 
showing one reason for the continued 
low price of wool. The practices referred 
|}to cannot fail to have a depressing effect 
upon the wool markets, and it is difficult 











|}to see how any reformation can be 
brought about. 


| THE OUTLOOK FOR THE LAMB. 





| While there will not be so many lambs 
}fed in Larimer County as last year, still 
there will be a large number, more than 
|fifty per cent of last year’s quota at 
jleast. There were 350,000 head fed last 
| season ,so that it is quite probable that 
| 200,000 will be handled the coming season. 
|The drouth in the middle west or the 
corn belt will have an effect upon feed- 
ing both east and west. There will be a 
ready cash market for all corn raised, 
and the corn grower always prefers to 
sell his crop rather than to feed it out. 
This will cause less feeding in the east. 
Corn will be out of reach of Colorado 
feeders. It will cost them if they get 
it at least $1.25 per cwt., writes Carson 
Adams in the Denver ‘Field and Farm.” 

If wheat remains at eighty-five cents 
the hundred it will pay better to feed that 
cereal, but, of course, it will advance 
some in sympathy with corn, as also will 
other cereals, so feeders will have to use 
higher priced grain in any event. It was 
not the best fitted lambs that sold the 
highest last season, so it is quite likely 
that feeders will put a smaller percent- 
age of grain into lambs in the future. 
Conditions on the range are better for 
buyers this year than last, and the feed- 
ers will go into the buying market under 
better circumstances than last year. The 
low price of fat lambs prevailing during 
last season and the present low price of 
wool will take some of the buckram out 
of the range men. 

The lamb crop has been large and the 
ranges are in good condition as to feed. 
During all of last season’s buying the 
range men had standing offers of $4.25 
per cwt. for the lambs at the Missouri 
River for eastern feeders, so they could 
hold up the Colorado buyers for propor- 
tionate prices. Locally the conditions are 
favorable. The crop of alfalfa hay will 
be large. Some feeders became discour- 
aged at last year’s experience and will 
drop out of the race. If those who re- 
main can find a fairly cheap substitute 
for corn for graining lambs, they will 
feed under favorable circumstances, as 
there must inevitably be a great falling 
off in feeding both east and west from 
the causes enumerated. 


HURDLES FOR SHEEP. 





No sheep farm is complete in its ap- 
pointments without the hurdle. This 
portable fence is an indispensable factor 
in the successful and economical handling 
of the flock on a small farm, or where 
the system of mixed husbandry is prac- 
ticed, says the “N. Y. Farmer.” 

Many opportunities will be presented 
during the year where it can be used 
advantageously in dividing pastures or 
in confining sheep upon certain portions 
of a field. It will be found a quick 
method for constructing pens, either large 
or small, at shearing time or for docking, 
tagging or dipping. In the winter sea- 
son hurdles are a great convenience for 
enclosing feeding yards, lots for exer- 
cise and small plats for subdivisions of 
the flock. 

A good one may be thus made. The 
panel is made of four 1x3 inch planks, 
twelve feet long, crossed by three pieces 
of the same size and three feet long, one 
being placed in the middle and the other 
six inches from the ends. The spaces be- 
tween the planks, beginning at the bot- 
tom, are six, eight and ten inches. 

The braces which are crossed for the 
supports are four feet long and 1x3 inches 
in size. The sill is of 1x6 inch stuff, the 
lower edge being three feet five and one- 
half inches long, and the upper three 
feet 10% inches long, with a notch at 
the middle two inches deep and two and 
one-half inches wide for the ends of wae 
panels to rest in. The braces should ex- 
tend an inch or more below the sill to 
prevent the hurdle from rocking. 

In use each of these supports serves to 
hold up as well as to join together the 
ends of two succeeding panels. To pre- 
vent the fence from being blown over a 
stake should be driven about every fifty 
feet, to which the hurdle should be wired 
down. 

W. N. Cowden of Ohio, discussing the 
subject of washing sheep, in the ‘‘Na- 
tional Stockman,” arrives at this conclu- 
sion: Washing wool as now practiced 
injures the wool. Scientific men now tell 
us that each fiber of wool is incased in 
a sheath of oil, and partial washing 
breaks this sheath and leaves the fiber 
less lustrous and less strong. If the 
sheep is allowed to run until this sheath 
is repaired, it might as well have never 








PUBLIC SALE 


..-OF HIGH CLASS... 


Poland China 


60 HEAD BROOD SOWS 60 


by such noted boars as Chief | Know, Perfect | Know, 
Chief Perfection 2d, 1 Am No. 2, T. C. U. S., Big 
Chief Tecumseh 2d, Black Chief Rival, Perfect 
Perfection, Tom’s Chief, Brander U. S., Chief Acme, 
Tecumseh Look, Ideal Model, and bred to King Per- 
fection, Perfect Wonder and Sutter’s Chief, with 
quality as good as the breeding. . 


C.N.SUTTER & SON, 


MINIER, ILL. Aug. 22. 





Auctioneers: COL. D. P. McCRACKIN and COL. H. 0. CORRELL. 





Send bids to F, A, SCOTT, Care of 
C. N. Sutter & Son. 








ANGORA GOATS FOR SALE! 


I have about 800 recorded, high class and medium class does and a few old fash- 
ioned goats that I will sell at a reasonable price. I am in a position to fill any orders 
satisfactorily from any standpoint. Address W. T. McINTIRE, Agent, 

Kansas City Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what you 
want, or, what is better, come and inspect the stock. 


Ww. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Ills. 
E. H. Rodgers, 


Cedar L, aw n 9 Proprietor. 


Breeder of registered Shrogehive of Sheep, | hesaaad China Hogs and Shorthorn Cattle. Also Mammoth 
Bronze Turkeys and Barred k Chicken BUNCETON, MO. 




















been washed. The partial breaking bod STAMPING OUT SHEEP SCAB. 
this sheath of oil accounts for the first | 

week after washing, and all have learn- | 
ed that wool must remain on sheep after 
washing long enough for some oil to 
rise. The real reason for washing sheep 
is the unreasonable reduction demanded 
by the buyer. A uniform reduction of 
one-third on all kinds and grades of un- 
washed wool is as unreasonable and ab- 
surd as a uniform price for all kinds and 
grades of wool. The practical question is, 
How change the old conditions? Where 
farmers are organized the way is easy, 
simply by a resolution to stop washing. 
In the absence of an organization each 


farmer must act for himself, and we, the next three years. He says that dip- 
who commenced some five years ago to) 


|ping twice a year will check the pro- 
shear without washing, have experi-| poss of the disease in flocks that are 
enced no difficulty in selling at figures | }aaiy infected and render them safe to 
that did not represent a one-third reduc- | mingle with other sheep. The animal suf- 
tion. The increased amount of unwashed | poring from the disease cannot thrive 
wool now going to market from this sec-|144 he says self interest should impel 
tion of the United States points to the the owner of a flock to go to the trouble 
time in the near future when all wool will lof dipping, in order that his grain and 


go to market unwashed. feed may not be lost, even if he does not 
care to do so for interest in the general 
| welfare of the community. 





Dr. Bitting, the State Veterinarian, and 
long connected with Purdue University, 
has given a great deal of attention in the 
past several years to scab among the 
sheep of Indiana. He has began his plans 
for stamping out the disease and the 
owners of sheep will heartily co-operate 
with him in this important work, says 
the “Indiana Farmer.’’ In this connec- 
tion we notice that Dr. Dryson, head of 
the Board of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry located at Chicago, expresses the 
hope that the work throughout the Unit- 
ed States may be accomplished witnin 





BEST SHEEP FEED.—A well known 
sheep breeder says: The best feed for 
sheep is red clover hay. If we have! 
plenty of good, well cured clover hay, we | There is no blight on the sheep indus- 
need no grain whatever for stock sheep, |tty- Far from it. He is a mighty loose- 
and nothing so well balances a ration | | jointed sheepman who can’t make a flock 
for feeding sheep. It has a great abund- | pay when lambs are worth five cents and 
ance of available nitrogen, which is a|@0mestic wool in the grease fourteen to 
stimulant to the digestive organs and|Seventeen cents per pound.—Am. Sheep 
keeps them in open working order. | Breeder. 








A THRESHER FOR SOUTHEMN 
FARMERS. 


saves the delay and loss attendant upon 
waiting for the convenience of the pro- 
fessional thresher, and is able to do his 
own threshing at the time best suited to 
himself. The thresher is small and eom- 
pact, can be run by any kind of power- 
horse, tread or steam—and is light and 
portable, can be hauled anywhere that a 
wagon can be taken and with as little 
trouble. It requires but few men to oper- 
ate, and the parts are so constructed as 
not to easily get out of order. 

It is built of best materials, and, with 





Specially Adapted for Handling the Crops 
of the South. 





The growing popularity of the Colum- 
bia Thresher, built by the Belle City 
Manufacturing Company, of Racine, Wis- 
consin, is nowhere more marked than in 
the southern States. On account of the 
nature of the crops grown in this section 








this Thresher is better suited to the needs 
of the Southern farmer than the larger 
machines. 

The Columbia is a small thresher of 
large capacity, and while guaranteed to 
perfectly thresh, separate and clean the 
regular grains, is also peculiarity suited 
to handling rice, alfalfa, Kaffir corn, 
peas, beans, millet, clover, etc. It is no 
experiment at this sort of work, as its 
worth has been proved by fifteen years 
of experience and many unsolicited testi- 
monials testify to this fact. 

There are many other advantages aside 
from its great versatility of use. A farm- 


will last almost in- 


judicious handling, 
definitely. With a machine of this kind 
on the farm, the profits are materially 
increased, and the whole outfit will pay 


for itself in one or two seasons. The 
price is small and the lightness of the 
machine cuts down the freightage to a 
minimum. The manufacturers make a 
special claim for the work in peas and 
beans, and the claims are fully supported 
by results accomplished. All parties in- 
terested should write to the makers for 
their large and handsome catalog fully 
describing this machine, as well as their 
full line of other farming implements. It 








er who possesses one of these machines |is sent free to any address. 
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The Markets 


WHEAT—Cash Market—Higher, but the 
advance of 2c in soft winter shut out most 
millers, so that sellers had to turn mainly 
to elevator buyers. These paid a pre- 
mium over Sept. or 4c. Sales del. of No, 
2 red were at 73%c skd. and 73%c car lots 
this side and 7ic E. side; No. 3 red at 72% 





@73c; No. 4 quotable at 71@72c. Skd. lots 
in elevator at 724%c for No. 2 red, 71%c for 
Ne. 3 red, 70%c for No. 4. Hard winter 
was higher, but quiet, as little offered, 


and that held above buyers’ price. 

CORN—Cash Market—Higher, 
demand still small and mainly to fill or- 
ders. Sales del. were at 624@62%c for 
No. 2, 62%@68c for No. 2 yellow and 62%@ 
64c for No. 2 white. No. 3 quotable at 62c 
and for No. 3 white 6c bid. 

OATS—Cash Market—Higher. The ship- 
ping and local demand was limited, owing 
to the advances asked, but elevator buy- 
ers bought freely, paying basis 37%@38c, 
main! yat latter for No. 2 and ‘6c less for 


No. 3 white switched to this side house. 
Sales by sample were at 38%c for No. 2, | 
37@3742c for No. 3, 38%@38\%c for No. 2 


white, 38@38%4c for No. 3 white, 37@38c for 
No. 4 white. . 

RYE—There was no such advance in 
this as there was in other grain, and the 
demand was chiefly from the elevators. 
No. 2 sold switched at #%c and in ele- 
vator at 62\c. 

MILLFEED—Higher and a shipping and 
speculative demand for bran, former to 
fill orders from the Southwest. Sales this 
side of bran were at 87c in large and 8@ 
90c in 100-lb. sks., the inside representing 
most sales, but latest bid 89c. At mill 
bran sold at 9c and ships at $1. 

HAY—Lower; receipts of 110 cars on the 
E. side having a depressing effect, as the 
demand not sufficient to take care of the 
offerings. Prices on trk. as follows: Tim- 
othy $14 for choice; $13@13.50 for No. 1; 
$11.50@12.0 for No. 2. Clover $11@13 for 
No. 1; prairie, $14 for No. 1, and $13 for 
No. 2. Alfalfa $13. 





PRICES ON CHANGE. 


The following tables show the range of 
prices in future and cash grains: 


Closed Range Closed 
Saturday. Monday. Monday. | 
W heat— | 
Sept. ..70%a 72 @73 72%b 
Dec ...7%a T44%@IS% 15% 
Corn— 
Sept ..595¢ b 6244@i2% 62b | 
Dec . 64 64 @H% Bre | 
May ...B8% 6642@66% 66 
Oats— | 
Sept ..37 3756@38% 38% a | 
May ...40 414@41% 41% 
Cash wheat, corn and oats ranged: 
nge Range Range 
Monday. Saturday. Last Yr. 
Wheat— 
No. 2 red....734@73% 714%@72 724%4@74% 
No. 3 red...72%@73 %@70  69%@72% 
No. 4 winter.71 @72 70 69%@72% 
No. 2 hard.73 @73% 71 @7i% 68%@.... 
Corn— 
ek AO canned 624@8 W%Y@60 38 @38\% 
He. B. cscecer 62%@. 58%@59 4 37%@.... 
No. 2 white.65 @.... 62 @62% 40%@41 
No. 3 white.64 @4% 61 @62 39 @# 
Oats— 
eS Breese 38 @38'2 364%@37 Wy@21% 
a eee 37%@38 36 @36% We@.... 
No. 2 north.384%@.... 37 @.... 24%@.... 
No. 2 white.39 @.... 38 @.. 26 @26% 
No. 3 white.38 @38&% 37%@.. 24 @B% 
COTTON. 


There is little to be said concerning the 
local market. Prices quiet and unchange1. 

Local spot quotations—Ordinary, 6%c; 
good ordinary, 6%c; low middling, 74c; 
middling, 8c; good middling, S8%ec; 
ling fair, 8%c. 


WOOL-—Steady; demand fair, and con- | 
dealers for ship- | 
No great activity to demand | 


siderable is selling by 
ment East. 
or unusual strength to values, however. 

Missouri and Illinois—Medium combing, 
164%@lic; medium clothing 1l6c; braid and 
low 15@16c; burry and clear mixed, M@ | 
15c; slight burry, 
@iec; light fine, 13@l4c; heavy fine, 10@ 
lic; lamb, 15ec. Angora goat hair—Long, | 
14@15c; short and low, 11@12c; burry, cot- | 


ted, 5@6c. Black and seedy at from 4c to | 


6c per pound less. 

EGGS—Choice fresh scarce and 
current receipts light and quotable at lic 
loss off; local demand good. 


BUTTER—Unchanged; a fair trade in| 


choice creamery to supply the city wants; 
but little doing otherwise; low and me- 
dium grades scarce. 
Creamery—Extra, 21@21%c; firsts, 18@ 
19c; seconds, 16@l7c. Country—Choice, 11 
@i2cm; poor to fair, 9@l0c; grease, 4c. 
. Dairy—Exta, 16@l6c; firsts, 13@l4c. Ladle- 
packed—Extra, 15@léc; firsts, 13%@l4c, 
LIVE POULTRY — Chickens —Young | 
hens 6c; roosters, old or staggy young 3c. 
Turkeys—Round lots 5c. Ducks 5c. Geese 
(top for full-feathered) 3c. 
ens selling by weight 10c for average re- 
ceipts; those weighing less than a pound 
not wanted. Spring ducks—Choice white 
6c per Ib.; small and dark ic per Ib. 
Spring geese 5c per lb. Young turkeys 


12c per lb. for large, 8@10c for small. 
Pigeons Tic per dozen. 
DRESSED POULTRY — Iced _ stock 


sealded and undrawn, with heads and 
legs on: Chickens—Average 6%c; roosters 
4c. Turkeys—Average 6c. Ducks 7c. All 
poor stock, including sour, sweating, 
thin, scrawny, etc., nominal. Spring 
chickens 10%c. 

VEALS—Choice fat at 3%@4c; heretics, 
rough, small and thin 2@2%c. Spring 
lambs 3@4c. Fall lambs 2c; thin ewes and 
bucks 1%c per Ib. 

POTATOES—Higher and advancing— 
Home-grown early Ohio from $1.15@1.25 
per bu; near-by river stock $1@1.10. 

ONIONS—Choice near-by yellow 9c; red 
$1 per bu.; inferior and small stock as low 
as 50@60c. 

PEACHES—Fancy, large-sized in good 
demand; common varieties dull and low. 
Receipts from Texas good. Texas receipts 
—Fair to choice refrigerator stock #0@75c 
for clings per 4-basket crate; freestones 
60c@$1; Mississippi 4-basket crates W@75c 
and fancy %c@$1 6-basket crates; Arkan- 
sas $1.10@1.50; 1-3-bu. bxs. 2%@60c; home- 
grown dull at 20@35c per %-bu. basket; 
Southern INinois 30@35c per 1-3-bu. box; 
Missouri 1-3-bu. bxs. 30c; Tennessee 30@35c 
per peck and 30@40c per 1-3-bu. box. 

NEW APPLES—Firm, with good de- 
mand for choice fruit. Sound and well- 
packed quote for fair to choice smooth, 
and at $2.50@3 for red varieties; Illinois 3- 
peck bxs. small quotable at 40@60c, and 
choice varieties at 6@8c; home-grown 
sell at 25@40c per bu. for windfalls up to 


9c for choice; $2@2.75 per bbl. for choice 
hand-picked. 
PEARS—Steady, with light offerings. 


Home-grown common yarieties plenty and 
dull at SOc to Tic per bu., and at $1.75@2 
per bbl. Near-by consigned lots sugar 
sold at 30@50c per %-bu. basket. Florida 
Le Conte sold at $2.50@3 for bbl. crate 
del., and Alabama 85c@$1 per bu. box. 


but the | 


midd- | 





12%@13c; hard burry, 10 | 


firm; | 


Spring chick- | 


PLUMS—Firm and higher. Small red 
in 1-3-bu. bxs. sell at 35c and pecks at 30c; 
near-by and home-grown at 35@0c per %- 
bu. and 75@%c per %-bu. basket for dam- 
sons, 

GRAPES—Receipts good, demand light. 
Arkansas receipts selling at 35@50c per 4- 
basket crate for Ives, @75c for Moore’s 
early and at $1@1.25 for Delaware, Missis- 
sippi crates Niagaras containing 8 3-lb, 
baskets sold at $1.50@1.75. Home-grown 
0@60c per %4-bu. basket for Moore’s ear- 
ly. 

CRAB APPLES—Nominal at 20c per 1-3- 
bu. box for near-by. 

WHORTLEBERRIES—Scarce. Arkan- 
|sas in demand at $3.25 per 6-gal. case. 
WATERMELONS—Lower and_ quiet. 
|Texas sold at from $40 for small to $100 
‘for large per car on trk., according to 
size and quality. 

CANTALOUPES—Small lot 
Fords received. They sold at from $3.50 
@1 a standard crate. Home-grown plen- 





tiful; consigned stock slow and dull. Ar- 
{kansas 15@25c per %-bu. basket; $1@1.25 
| per standard crate for fancy; Alton, IIL, 
gems 15@25c per %-bu. basket; $1@1.50 
large crate; Tennessee 15@20c per %-bu. 
|basket. Home-grown gems 75c@$1 per bu. 
| box. 

| PECANS—Scarce and crop prospects 


Light sales. of Texas at 7c 
worth 


discouraging. 
to 8c. Choice cold-storage kept 
more. 

GRASS SEEDS—Timothy firm and in 
demand, with sales of 1 car (to arrive) at 
$5.50 and 1 car (do) at $5.55. Millet firm at 
$1.50@1.60. Clover of clean and good grade 
would bring $10 for old and $10.50 for new. 
Nothing doing in other seeds. 

SUNFLOWER SEED—Choice old at 
$1.75 per 100 pounds; new nominal at 25c 
per 100 pounds less. 

STOCK PEAS—Steady. Sound whip- 
poorwill at $1.50@1.65 per bushel, but cold 
storage stock held much higher. 

BUCKWHEAT—Latest sale at $1.50 per 
100 pounds. 

CASTOR BEANS—Nominal 
$1.30 per bushel for prime in 
smaller lots less. 

DRIED FRUIT—Small lots of new crop 
| apples are arriving and selling rapidly at 
| 444@5ec for sun-dried quarters to 5%@6c 


about 
lots; 


at 
car 





of Rocky | 





|for evaporated rings. These lots are made 
| from inferior early fruit, and although | 
}the prices are looked for when the aual- 
}ity runs more desirable. 

WHITE BEANS—Market very 


| supply the requirements. Hand- “picked | 
|quotable now at $2.75 to $2.85, prime or 
|machine picked at $2.60@2.70; lima beans 


at 84c per pound; California pink at 3%c 


| per pound. 


HONEY—Comb—Dark at 6@8c; bright 
amber at 10@llc; white clover at 11%@ 
12%c; inferior and broken less. Extracted 
and strained—Southern in barrels at 4@ 
4%c; cans 4%@ic; California more. 

BEESWAX—27k%e per pound for prime. 

BROOM CORN—Market firm. Very lit- 
tle brush offering, and the trade is await- 
ing the new crop. Information from the 
West indicates a fair crop there, both in 
quality and size, while in Illinois it is re- 


ported as good in quality, but of smaller 
acreage. Quotations here are nominal at 
from $60 per ton for ordinary to $90 for 
choice. 

ROOTS—Per pound: Ginseng at $4 to 
$4.25; lady slipper at 6c, Seneca at 25c, 
pink at l4c; golden seal—spring-dug at 


42c, 
2hee, 


heavy fall-dug at 47c: May apple at 
snake at $30c, black at 4c, angelica at 
4c; wahoo—bark of root 8c, bark of tree 
2%ec; blood 2%c; blueflag 3c; skull-cap 
jleaves 5c; sassafras bark 4c; wild ginger, 
4c. 

LINSEED OIL—Quotable at 7le per gai 





lon for raw and 72c for boiled—-le per gal- 
Hite less in car lots. 
SALT—East Side: Medium, %c; granu- 


| lated, 85e per barrel. 
more this side. 


Worth 5c per barrel 


LIVE STOCK. 





HORSES—It looked a little more like 
activity around the horse market Monday 
than was manifested during the entire 
course of last week, and in addition there 
was a stronger tone prevalent. An alto- 
|gether unexpected Southern demand of 
| very fair proportions confronted the trace 
when the auction was commenced and 
| little horses had a consequently ascendent 
|tendency. All of the $ to $7.50 decline of 
last week was recovered, placing business 
|back on th very favorable basis current 
two weeks ago. Larger horses, too, were 
|stronger. Eastern orders acting in sym- 
pathy with the improved demand from 
| the South. The supply numbered about 








pentoeen« teeduding nothing of an extra 
|class. The movement was active. Thus 
j it does not appear that the long-delayed 
| customary slump in the summer trade, 
| which last week threatened to have sub- 
| stantiated some, is yet a feature of the 
market. 

Horse quotations: 

| Heavy draft—Common to good, $125@160; 
|choice to extra, $175@200. Chunks, 1150 to 
1330 pounds—Fair to good, $70@90; good to 


strong; | 
jin demand, and not enough obtainable vo | Bureau, 


lis noted, 
|counties much corn has been cut. 


;the recently sown millet, 





| choice, $100@120. Coach horses and cobs - 
|Fair to good, $135@175; choice to extra, 
|$200@500. Horses for the South—Small, 
light drivers, 
|}to extra, $50@65; southern drivers, large, 
$85@101. Export chunks, 1200 to 1500 pounds 
—Plain to good, $85@100; choice to extra, 
$110@130. Business drivers—Fair to gooa, 
$85@110; choice to extra, $125@150. Saddlers 
for southern use—Fair to good, $75@; 


New York saddlers, $150@300. 
horses—Common, small plugs, 
heavy work plugs, $40@60. 
MULES—The week opened with a light- 
er supply of mules, which is no doubt the 
result of the lower markets had during 
the week just passed. It included no fuii 
consignment, except such as were con 
signed direct to the dealers, all of the 
commission arrivals were composed of 
small bunches. Early trade does not shuw 
any improvement from the closing basis 
of last week. Salesmen reported some in- 
quiry on the part of local dealers, but 
without any increase of strength during 
the early hours. Transactions on the 
forenoon market were few, in fact, tvo 


Inferior 
$20@30; 


values, as against those previousiy cur- 







rent. Dealers said the opening trade was 
quiet. 
entnttene for broke mules, 4 to 7 years 
14 hands, extreme range....... $50 00@$70 00 
14 hands, bulk of sales........ 10 0@ 6 0 
14% hands, extreme range . 55 00@ 80 00 
14% hands, bulk of sales...... 55 W0@ 70 
15 hands, extreme range. .. 7% 00@110 00 
15 hands, bulk of sales.. .. 80 95 00 
15% hands, extreme ran .. 9 00 
15% hands, bulk of sales...... % 110 00 
_* e.8 16% hands, extreme 
see edb Sel: Soudedamenchs seen 00@160 00 
16 1. 16% hands, bulk o 
SUPA aiscac  sueabe: sesercarecsasas 140 00@150 00 
ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
ON PAGE 4. 





The clover pigs eat is good for two rea- 
sons—growth and healthfulness. 








fair to good, $80@45; choice | 


choice to extra, $100@160; fancy gaited and | 


small to form a comparison of the markei | 


co. (TENN.) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I again 
gladly communicate to your readers a 
few items from Tennessee. It is with 
deep regret that I learn from the col- 
umns of the RURAI. WORLD, and also 
by private correspondence, of the great 
distress occasioned by the long continued 
and extensive drouth that prevailed 
throughout the Central West, but espe- 
cially in Missouri. 

I know the situation with many is such | 
as to appall the stoutest hearts. The 
Governor’s appeal to the churches to pray 
God to give the relief which He alone 
ean give, was eminently befitting. For 
nothing seems to move the Divine Heart 
so graciously as a deep sense of our de- | 
pendence upon God and deep humility 
before Him. 

But might it not be well for us all to} 
be more thoughtful, more grateful and | 
more dutiful in times of prosperity, so 
that there might not be the seeming ne- 
cessity to bring us to reflection by such 
severe discipline? 

Our season thus fer has not been as 
favorable as we would wish, yet we have 
plenty of bread for all, and we have good 
prospects for abundance of feed for our 
stock. I never saw a better spring to 
put ground in good condition for planting 
and tending crops, and the farmer who 
hustled at the right time can now have 
a short vacation and enjoy the fruits 
of his diligence. 

From the following data your readers 
form an approximate idea of our 


LAWRENCE 





can 
season thus far: We had good rains on 
April 14, May 18, June 9 and July 17. Be- 


tween these dates only occasional and 
light showers. I also note that the heat 
was not so intense here as in Missouri. 
The hottest day was 103 degrees at our 
place, and 106 degrees in town—only one 
day that the temperature ran that high. 
The general range was 9% to 98, and 
seldom 99 degrees. ‘Ve had warm winds 
but two days—wind from the north 

Il omitted to state in the proper place 
that stock peas promise a fine yield. They 
show no sign of heat or drouth. The mil!- 
let crop is light, though there are some 
good fields. PACIFIC. 





MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS. | 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture | 
Climate and Crop Bulletin of the Weather 
Missouri Section, for the week | 
ending August 12, 1901, is as follows: 

The temperature during the past eit | 
averaged very near the normal in all sec- 
tions of the state, and there was also 
about the average amount of sunshine. 
Over a number of the central] and nearly 
all of the southwestern counties the total 
rainfall for the seven days ending Aug. 
10, ranged from 1 to over 3 inches, the 
heaviest falls occurring in the extreme 
southwestern counties. Good showers al- 
so fell in some of the northern and east- 
ern counties, but generally throughout 
those sections the rainfall was light, and 
in many localities there was none. In 
some localities in the southeast section no 
rain of any consequence has fallen since 
April 17. 

CORN—In a majority of the central and 
many of the northern and southern coun- 
ties corn shows considerable improve- 
ment. The early will, as a rule, make lit- 
tle or no grain, but the rains have im- 
proved the fodder to a considerable ex- 
tent. The late corn is now earing well in 
many districts and the yield will be better 
than was expected, though very few cor- 
respondents report a prospect of more 
than half a crop, while in many counties 
there can not be more than a fourth of a 
crop. In portions of the central and 
northern sections, and in nearly all of the 
southeastern counties, where the rainfall 
has been light, little or no improvement 
and in some of the southern 





COTTON, in the extreme southeastern 
counties, is doing much better since the 
rains. 

PASTURES are improving in a major- 
ity of the central and southwestern, and | 
in a few of the northern counties, but | 
will need much more rain to insure good 
feed; elsewhere their condition remains 
unchanged. In many districts much of 
the blue grass has been entirely killed. 
Where heaviest rains have fallen stock 
water is plentiful, but in many of the 
northern and eastern counties it is ex- 
tremely scarce. 

FRUIT.—Late apples and peaches con- 
tinue to improve in those sections that 
have been favored with good rains, and 
in a few localities a good crop is prom- 
ised. In general, however, the apple crop 
will be very light at best. There is still 
much complaint of dropping, especially 
in those sections where drouth contin- 
ues. Early peaches are now being 
shipped from Oregon county. Where rains 
have fallen melons, sweet potatoes, and 
cow peas, and 


}some time, and intended sowing 46 acres 
| this season, 


| sell it. 


STODDARD COUNTY (MO.) NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: We all have 
the long lip over our crops, and they 
the long lip over our crops, and it 
would be longer but we are out of mate- 
rial. Corn is practically ruined. I do not 
think rain could make much now, but it 
would enable us to make shock fodder. 
The ground is so very dry that only one 
man in ten is trying to plow for wheat. 
It is so dry that grass and weeds have 
| failed to grow in our stubble fields. Cow 
| peas are all O. K.; dry weather does not 
}affect them much. They are making pods 
|now and look green. I was talking with 
la farmer two days ago who said his corn 
| was ruined, but peas were good. 
I have grown cow peas after 





wheat for 


if it had not been so dry. I 
intend sowing yet, if I can sow by Aug. 
as I have seed on hand and cannot 
I think they will be worth more 
to the land as a fertilizer than for feed. 
This season will give us a grand lesson 
on the value of cow peas, as they are 
planting here extensively in corn, and 
now the corn is dying for want of moist- 
ure, and the peas look green and thriv- 
ing. 

Wheat yielded fairly well, 
tra in quality. In regard to‘clover, I can- 
not say, for there is not enough in the 
country to make an estimate. A proemi- 
nent farmer told me a few days ago that 
timothy would not yield over 331-3 per 
cent. 

Will some feeder who knows by experi- 
ence please give me, through the RURAL 
WORLD, the relative value of wheat and 
corn as feed for making pork? Is it best 
to erack wheat and make slop or soak 
whole to feed? 

Will some one tell me if they know the 
value of a beardless spring rye for hay? 
We have a poor oat country and I would 
be glad to try something else. 

When the pea crop matures I will give 
my idea about cow peas for dry weather. 


15, 


and was ex- 


Success to the RURAL WORLD and 
readers. M. L. GARNER. 
July 29. 

P. S.—We had a good rain Tuesday 


morning, July 30, and it seems to be doing 

considerable good. The air is somewhat 

cooler. 
August 1. 





M. L. G. 


| 
AT THE PAN-AMERICAN. | 

qua | 
Editor RURAL WORLD: In sending | 
you the report of the Model Dairy this 
week (see page 2) I would call attention 
to the fact that no other exposition has 
undertaken to elaborate the agricultural 
features as the Pan-American is doing. 
Besides the Agriculture Building, the 
Dairy Building, and the exhibition of 
agricultural machinery in the Stadium 
there are sixteen separate buildings de- 
voted to live stock; in one of these is the 
Model Dairy. 

The exhibition of poultry incubators, 
brooders, etc., in one of the other build- 
ings is very complete, while the live stock 
entries for the different shows have far 
out-reached the capacity. Mr. Converse 
informs me that there are over 1,000 en- 
tries of cattle and about 500 swine. The 
dog show which is to be held from Au- 
gust 27 to the 30th, will be especially fine. 
One feature of the bench show is a car 
load of dogs from the Bancroft kennels, 
Philadelphia, consisting of 9 entries. The 
royal dogs will make the trip in a special 
private car accompanied by their owners. 
A similar outfit is booked from Pittsburg. 
This show will also include the famous 
five thousand dollar bulldog which Rich- 
ard Croker’s son imported from England. 
A team of ten imported English St. Ber- 
nards will be exhibited by Frank Gould. 

Poultry, Belgium hares and all kinds of | 
pet stock will all be thoroughly represent- | 
ed in their different classes at the proper | 
time. 





} 


HERBERT SHEARER, 

Bazaar Bldg., Pan-American Exposition. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 3, 1901. j 
GETTING READY FOR FAIR. | 
Sedalia, Mo., Aug. 9.—The Board of i 
rectors of the Missouri Fair met here yes- | 
terday evening, and at the close of to- 
day’s session adjourned to meet again at 

the call of the president of the board. 
The board, consisting of Gov. Norman 
J. Colman, St. Louis; J. A. Potts, Mex- 
ico; Alexander Maitland, Richmond; N. 
H. Gentry, Sedalia, and Secretary J. H. 
Rippey, to-day visited the State Fair 
grounds. They found the arrangements 
for holding the first Missouri State Fair 
were rapidly approaching completion and 
were satisfied that Secretary Rippey’s 
plans for caring for all kinds of exhibits 
would not be retarded by the contractors. 
The outlook for the success of the fair 
was found to be very promising, and 
points to one of the largest exhibitions 
of stock ever seen in Missouri, the en- 
tries for herds of cattle alone being much 











other forage crops are making good 
growth. 

FALL SEEDING.—Plowing for fall | 
seeding is progressing well in many of 


the western and a few of the eastern 
counties, but in most of the northern and 
eastern counties the ground is too dry 
and hard. Many correspondents report 


that an increased acreage of wheat will | 


be sown. A. E. HACKETT, 
Section Director. 
Columbia, Mo., Aug. 13, 1901. 


WHIPPING THE BOLL WEEVIL. 


Houston, Texas, August 9.—State En- 
tomologist F. W. Mally has just returned 
from a tour of the cotton fields in the boll 
weevil district. He says the fight on the 
pest has been won. The counties of Burle- 
son, Caldwell, Fayette, Gonzales, Lee, 
Milam and Washington have furnished 
illustrations of what can be done in the 
work of exterminating these dreaded 
pests. In each of the counties named an 
active warfare was made on the weevil, 
with the result that cotton crop prospects 
are excellent. Last year the crop was 
damaged fully 50 per cent in the counties 
named, which raise a normal crop in ex- 
cess of 250,000 bales. 





PECAN CROP IS NO FAILURE. 

Brownwood, Tex., ., Aug. 10.—While the 
corn crop and small grain crop were al- 
most a failure, those living along the 
bayou will harvest a large quantity of pe- 
cans. The Pecan bayou well deserves its 
name this year, and thopsands of bushels 
of pecans will be marketed here, and the 
reports from neighboring counties which 
market pecans are even better than 
around Brownwood. 

Brown County boasts of having the 
largest pecan orchard in the world. What 
is known as the Swinben pecan farm is 
within one mile of Brownwood, and, while 
the trees are yet small, the quality of the 
pecans is known far and wide. All the 
seed pecans planted were of a very rare 
quality, and the shells are most as thin 
as paper. j 





larger than expected, while the horse 
|show will be first-class. The prospect 
|for agricultural exhibit is not good, yet 
|the horticultural exhibition will excel the | 
| public expectation. 


SOME MISSOURI WHEAT YIELDS. 


it | 

The following, which we find in the 
Marion County, Mo., ‘‘Herald,’’ indicates 
that Northeast Missouri has harvested a 
pretty good wheat crop, and what is 
true of that section of the state is meas- 
urably true of others. 

Clarence Jackson got 930 bushels of 
wheat from 30 acres in Fabius. 

The 80 acres of wheat on the old J. W. 
Phillips farm threshed out by weight 606 
bushels. 

Assessor Miller says the wheat in Mil- 
ler township will average 20 bushels to! 
every acre sown last fall. 

The most remarkable wheat crop re- 
ported so far was grown by O. H. Bishop. 
He got 504 bushels from 28 acres, and it 
wasn’t clover land, ‘either. 

Frank Meyers, on George Schnitzer’s 
farm in the bottom, threshed 1,119 bushels 
of wheat from 37 acres. An average of 
about 30% bushels to the acre. 

John Lochman had a 2 acre field of 
wheat which was so badly damaged by 
fly last spring that he did not think it 
would be worth cutting. It was threshed 
the other day and averaged something 
over 11 bushels to the acre. 

A. Shores gives us the following crop 
report: He got 1,088 bushels of 61 pound 
wheat from 50 acres. Leonard Kohl had 
over 1,800 bushels from 80 acres. Benj. 
Gash’s 150 acres gave him 2,400 bushels. 


| very severe. 
| but 
{meadows were cut; 


| J. Bookwalter, of the Niland Grain Com- 


je 
| 


| calities the corn crop has been injured 
| beyond recovery by hot, 
}others timely 


ing fair yields. The conditions in the 
principal states are as follows: Ohio, 73; 
| Indiana, 57; Illinois, 51; Iowa, 57; Mis- 


MISSOURI CROP NOTES. 


SALINE COUNTY, CEN. MO.—Fine lo- 
cal rains will help late crops and fall pas- 
ture, but the corn crop and vegetables 
are almost a total failure. 

Aug. 8. D. H. HARTSOCK, 

MONROE COUNTY, N. E. MO.—If we 
have one more rain soon there will be #0 
per cent of a corn crop; there will be 35 
per cent of a crop without any more rain. 

Aug. 12. A. H. SIMON. 





PLATTE COUNTY, N. W. MO.—My | 
judgment is that this county will not har- 
vest more than 30 to 40 per cent of a corn | 
crop. There is considerable late corn, | 
and if the season continues favorable this 
will make a fair yield. M. P. COLLINS. 

Aug. 10. 





CARTER COUNTY, 8. 
a 4ight rain July 30, but the drouth still | 
exists. Corn will not average three bush- | 
els per acre in this county. No cattle or 
hogs have been shipped as yet, but some- 
thing will have to be done soon, as there 


E. MO.—We had 


is little feed in sight. 

Aug. 6. PHILIP SILGER. 
STODDARD COUNTY, 8. E. MO.—A 
few narrow strips in this county were 


favored by local showers, and in these it 
is claimed there will be from one-half to 
two-thirds of a crop of corn; in other | 
parts of the county there will be little 
else than fodder. Local rains fell in dif- 
ferent parts of the county on August 3 
and 4. Cc. W. EDWARDS. 
Aug. 6. 





OREGON CO., S. E. MO.—In some lo- | 
calities the chinch bugs are completing 
the ruin of corn. The drouth has been | 
the worst ever known in this county, and 
unless it rains soon to renew the pas- 
tures, stock will be in very bad condi- | 
tion for winter. Cattle and hogs are now | 
so thin that they are unsalable, and there 
is little demand for them. 

Aug. 6. w. 





F. FREY. 
WRIGHT Co., 8. W. MO.—While it is 
true there was something of a panic here 
on account of the drouth and much stock 
was hastily hold, yet the drouth has been 
There have been local rains, 
over very limited areas. Very few 
oats were a failure 
and early corn is a complete failure. 
Aug. 6. JASPER NEEDHAM. 
CASS COUNTY, 8. W. MO.—A good 
rain all over this county during the night 
of Aug. 9, and another shower this morn- 
ing. All vegetation growing rapidly. 
Pastures will be good in one week from 
now. New grains are forming on end of 
corn cobs and there is a promise of one- 
fourth to one-third of a crop of corn in 
this county; a few think there will be 
one-half of a full crop. Streams are be- 
ginning to run and farmers’ faces are 
growing shorter. We will have an abund- 
ance of rough feed and root crops. 
Aug. 11. J. W. WALE. 





RUSSIAN WHEAT FOR SEED. 





Fifteen car loads of Russian hard wheat, 
which is a part of the consignment which 
left Odessa, Russia, four weeks ago, ar- 
rived in Kansas City July 29 and is being 
placed in the government warehouse. 
Four more car loads are yet to come. 
There are 14,446 bushels of wheat in the 
consignment, and it is to be distributed 
for seed purposes in Kansas and Okla- 


homa. It is the greatest shipment of 
hard seed wheat ever brought to this 
country. 


The purpose is to improve the quality 
of Kansas hard wheat for export flour, 
and the importation is the result of ex- 
|periments made by B. Workantine, of 
Halstead, Kan. The wheat is in two- 
bushel sacks, and will be distributed from 
the government warehouse to points on 
the Rock Island and Santa Fe railways. 


pany, of this city, will have charge of the 
distribution. The cost of laying the 
wheat down in Kansas City was $2.23 a 
bushel. 
THE CORN 


CROP CONDITION. 





Washington, August 10.—The August 
report of the statistician of the depart- 
ment of agriculture shows the following 
averages of crop condition on August 1: 
Corn, 54.0; spring wheat, 80.3; oats, 73.6; 
barley, 86.9; spring rye, 83.6; buckwheat, | 
91.1; potatoes, 62.3; timothy hay, 84.1. 

The following condition figures relating | 





|}be permitted. 7. 


|profit from such an exhibition. 3. 


| php 


wed 


wont mently it. 
or tention from work. an fy 
re or further use for . Basy to 
use; Thousands cared. Boo 
ea 
a As oUs LEWIS BLDG, 
All N. 7th Street, P Mo. 








THE “WIDE OPEN” 
vs. 


The Purely Agricultural 


FAIR. 


Fair. 


The civic committee of Boston has been | p 


getting expressions of opinion from sec- 


|retaries of State Fairs and State Boards 


|}of Agriculture as whether or not fairs / 
should be conducted on the ‘‘wide open” 
|plan. Following is what three of the | 


secretaries say: 
Frankfort, Ky., July 10, 1901. 
1. In the end the purely legitimate ag- 
ricultural fair will pay the agriculturist 


NORTHERN GROWN SEED. 


| Geotes Fimatts Seed new cro )e- -$2.50 per bu. 
| Choice Whi ia . ° ‘ as 






-65c 
| Siberian Millet phadpareces dees 8c 
NEE SN os 6: suluidin ndiak ahie enti 8c per lb. 
veer Essex Ra 8e per Ib. ; $7.50 per 100 Ibs. 
hoice Hardy Varieties of Fall Wheat 
write For Prices in e ts. We are 
eadquarters For Choice lowa 
Grown Seeds. 


WRITE TO-DAY. 
A. A. BERRY SEED CoO., 


Box 10, Clarinda, lowa. 
Located 60 miles North of St. Joseph, Mo. 





better. 2. The surrounding community 
will derive the greater profit from the 
|purely agricultural fair. 3. Intoxicating 
liquors should be rigorously excluded. | 


FOR SALE 


—Angora Goats in lots of 10 to acar 
load; also Standard bred mares and 
MUNSON FARM, Lebanon, Mo. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





4. All games of chance should be strictly 
forbidden. 5. Advertising tent shows 
with suggestive terms should not be al- 
lowed. 6. Vulgar tent shows should not 
7. “Circus features’ do 
tend to absorb time, strength and inter- 
est of patrons, to the disadvantage of the 
exhibitions of farm, home, school and | 
factory products, I. B. NALL, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
Albany, July 10, 1901. 


Replying to yours of 8th: 1. A purely | 
}agricultural fair pays best. 2. The pone 
rounding community would derive more 


All 
intoxicating liquors should be excluded. 
4. No games of chance should be allowed. 
5. Advertising a tent show with _— 
gestive terms should be prohibited. 

Tent shows that are vulgar should not “a 
allowed. . Circus features do tend to 
absorb oh energy and interest of patrons 


|}when allowed. Very truly yours, 


8. C. SHAVER, 
Sec’y N. Y. State Fair. 
Indianapolis, Ind., July 11, 1901. 

In my opinion, purely legitimate ag- 
ricultural fairs with high-class special 
attractions pay the best in the long run | 
from every standpoint. 

Intoxicating liquors and games of 
chance should be rigorously excluded 
from State Fairs, and, in fact, from, 
every other gathering of that kind; and 
tent shows of questionable character 
should be excluded. 

It has been the policy of this Board 
to exclude all questionable features from 
the State Fair, even to cane racks, cigar 
spindles and every amusement that had 
any sort of gaming, or where chances 
could be taken. The result is that every- 
body in the State feels safe in coming to 
the State Fair. Respectfully yours, 

CHAS. DOWNING, 

Sec’y Md. State Board of Agriculture. | 





SECRETARY WILSON’S VIEW. 


Traer, Ia., Aug. 9.—Secretary of Agri- | 
culture James Wilson is here to spend a 
month’s vacation on his farm. 

While he would not give a definite esti- 
mate of the crop condition, he admitted it 
was very serious. The figures will ap- 
pear to-morrow through his department 

at Washington after reports have been | 
received from correspondents in every | 
township where corn grows. 

“The corn crop has been injured in all 
the States of the Mississippi Valley, said 
Mr. Wilson, ‘‘and hurt most where it is 
grown for sale and least where grown for 
feeding on the farm, where corn and 
grass are grown in relation.” 

This is a serious admission, coming 
from Secretary Wilson, as he has all 
along contended that the reports of crop 
damage had been overestimated, and that 
the condition in the corn belt was not 
serious. 

“A common observation regarding many 
flelds of corn is that they leave cobs with- 
out kernels, or with few kernels," con- 
tinued the Secretary. ‘‘The feeder who 
plows up a pasture to grow corn will lose 
least. The corn-seller, who has no ani- 
mals to pasture will suffer most. It can- 
not positively be said that corn under the 
most favorable of soil conditions and 





|thorough cultivation will resist all kinds 


of weather. 

“The hot winds from the Southwest are 
factors that are not controllable or well 
understood, but, with that exception, in- | 
telligent management of good lands, well 
under drained, naturally or artificially, 
insures good crops in seasons like the 
within the corn belt proper. 

“T am anxious to help farmers to avoid 


SEVEN 


| seeder, 


| names, 
| beyond the average. They are to be found 
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this property which makes of alfalfa a 
certain crop. Notwithstanding the dry- 
ness of the season, even the most de- 
structive drouth cannot affect the crop, 
as moisture is obtained from beneath. But 
it is not alone in its use for forage that 


|alfalfa is valuable. The plantraisesaseed 
| that has an excellent market. 


This seed 
runs on an average 10 bushels to the acre, 
salable at an averge of $4 per bushel. Its 
retail price is $ per bushel, one bushel 
seeding three acres. The seed is exported 
to Germany, where it is manufactured in- 
to a dye of peculiar strength and quality. 
The most important feature in producing 
a crop of alfalfa is in the planting. The 
soil must be well broken and crumbled, 
disc harrows being used in the West to 
accomplish this purpose. The seed is 
|then sown by either hand or machine 
but preferably by hand, as the 
machines scatter it too thickly. 


* DISCIPLINARY EDUCATION. 


It is immaterial whether a young man 
or young woman is so situated that they 





;expect to be employed by others, or to 


work for themselves, as it will inevitably 
be found that those who have the best 


| disciplined intellects will be almost sure 


to achieve the greatest successes. The 
athlete develops, cultivates and brings 
the muscles under control—teaches them 
to obey the will—thus insuring results 
not otherwise obtainable. Hence it may 
readily be understood why the brain, 
which has been disciplined, is far supe- 
rior to that which is uncultivated. 

The above line of thought is induced by 
noting the very large number of persons 
of both sexes who have graduated during 
the past sixty years from that excellent 
institution, Jones’ Commercial College, 
309 North Broadway, St. Louis. The list 
is a large one, including many prominent 
and all have enjoyed successes 


in every state and territory, while some 
hold profitable and responsible positions 
in foreign lands. These examples of 


| what has been accomplished during so 
|many years may be duplicated as easily 


to-day as ever, this college always having 


to corn and other crops indicate the dam-|a repetition as far as possible, and am /on file applications from business firms 


age caused by the recent extensive and |making examinations principally to that | for graduates beyond its supply. 


severe drouth. The average condition of | 
corn declined 27.3 points during July, and 
on August 1 it was 33.5 points lower than 
at the corresponding date last year, 35 
points lower than on August 1, 1899, and 
33.6 points below the mean of August av- 
erages for the last ten years. In some lo- 


dry winds; in 
rains during the closing 
days of July have gone far toward assur- 


souri, 29; Kansas, 19, and Nebraska, 36. 
During July there was a decline of 5 
points in Ohio, 27 in Indiana, 36 in Illi- 
nois, 30 in Iowa, 41 in Missouri, 55 in Kan- 
sas and 52 in Nebraska. 

The government report of the corn crop 
in the surplus states makes the following 
showing (estimated) of the present crop 
in comparison with that of last year. Ac- 
cording to this the product will be about 
half a crop: 





1901. 1900. 
| Bushels. Bushels, 
Dns aback -snas¥ bade 72,000,000 107,000,000 
SO NAS rere 81,000 153,000,000 
BNED cheese, Anacue 133,000,000 264,000,000 
Missouri ........ 64,000,000 181,000,000 
I hits dee aae 58,000,000 164,000,000 
MN FhSa ovis vocamaknos 172,000,000 306,000,000 
Nebraska ...... 112,000,000 210,000,000 
rere 692,000,000 = 1,385,000,000 
When “The Cosmopolitan,” in its April 


number, published an essay, at once clev- 
er and philosophic, on ‘‘The Ideal Wife,” 
a demand was created for a paper on 
“The Ideal Husband’”’ by the same author 
—Lavinia Hart. The August ‘“Cosmopoli- 
tan’’ contains an essay on this subject— 
on which few people agree—which is cer- 
tain not only to prove widely interesting, 
but to cause lively discussion. In the 





Richard Palmer got over 1,100 bushel 
from 55 acres. 

E. L. Buckwalter had 100’acres of wheat 
that yielded 2,728 bushels by machine 
measure and which will probably weigh 
out 3,000 bushels. His 40 acres across the 
road made 1,145 bushels, and 10 acres 
drilled in sod made 151 bushels. He had 
50 acres on the home place that yielded 


same ber Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger 
(Julien Gordon) tells the story of the life 
of the French wife with all its tragic 
commonplace narrowness. 
of small capacity puts up with, and, per- 
haps, does much toward maintaining 
present conditions,” says the author, “but 
there are women of brains who die at an 
early age of no disease known to doctors, 


“The woman. 


end.” 


MISSOURI CORN CROP. 


Columbia, Mo., Aug. 9.—George B. Ellis, 
Secretary of Agriculture for Missouri, in 
speaking of the change in corn crop con- 
ditions in Missouri since the first of Au- 
gust, said: 

“The improvement of the corn crop 
since the first of the month, on account 
of the rain, is mostly in the benefit to 
the fodder, which in most places will ma- 
ture sufficiently to make excellent feed 
if cut before it dries up, and if stacked 
or put into sheds to save. 

“The caring of the entire fodder crop 
insures abundant feed for wintering all 
the stock in the State, for there are about 
two acres of corn for every horse, mule 
and head of cattle in Missouri.” 

“We do not know the percentage of the 
late corn acreage, but it is rather small, 
and while the benefits to the crop from 
the late rains may possibly slightly raise 
the official estimate of 21 per cent for Au- 
gust Ist, the improvement cannot be great 
for our reports show that about two- 
thirds of the crop is entirely beyond re- 
covery, hence an improvement of 15 per 
cent on the remaining one-third would | 
only raise the estimate for the whole | 
crop 5 per cent. 

“In many parts of the State there has | 
not been sufficient rain to cause any im- | 
provement in the grain or the corn crop. 
It is too early to give anything definite.’’ 


Alfalfa, which is being successfully 
raised in Nebraska, and which may sup- 
plant all other foods. is a bushlike ver- 
dure. It is what is called in Germany 
and France lucerne. Standing about two 
feet high when ready to cut, and bearing 
a small purple flower, a large field of al- 
falfa is the most beautiful of prairie 
scenes. Its greatest peculiarity, however, 
is its root. This is a long, straight stem, 
with but few outshoots, and these of 
short length and fine as a thread, which 
pushes itself downward through the soil 
until it strikes water. The scientists’ of 
western colleges, however, discovered far 
greater lengths of this single root, 4 and 
50 feet being not uncommon, while in one 
case, by the caving away of a bank, one 
college professor traced an alfalfa root 











1,432 bushels. 


but simply from utter weariness.” 


for a fraction over 120 feet of depth. It is 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING.— 
Professor Ellen H. Richards of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, who 
has been contributing a series of articles 
of a practical character to “The Deline- 
ator,”’ in the August number utters some 
very plain truths regarding the difficul- 
ties that the women of several families 
would probably have in learning to get 
along with one another. The conclusion 
of the article, although not so stated by 
Professor Richards, is rather to suggest 
that successful co-operative housekeep- 
ing is a long way off yet. The article is 
worth reading because of its frank state- 
ment of the difficulties that people find in 
subordinating their own wills to the wills 
| of others. 
| J. G, BROWN, N. A., the popular paint- 
jer, furnishes the cover design for this 
number of the “Ledger Monthly.” It is 
ealled ‘‘Comrades,”’ and is a picture of a 
|boy holding a dog in his arms. The dog 
{is full of life and intelligence and the 
boy’s expression is of affectionate sympa- 
|thy. The picture is a beauty. The first 
| illustrated article in the August number 
| of the “Ledger Monthly” is entitled ‘“‘Hia- 
| watha, as played by the Ojibway Indians 
before Longfellow’s Family,’’ with beau- 
|tiful photographic illustrations, grouped 
and decorated by the artist Lowenheim. 
Fannie M. Lothrop contributes an article 
entitled, ‘‘The Largest Portrait Collection 
in the World,” and pictures of many 
prominent celebrities of the day, with in- 
teresting anecdotes and illustrated brief 
articles in reference to the men and wom- 
en and their work, whose portraits are 
published. This portrait feature will be 
continued in the “Ledger Monthly.” 
Price of the ‘Ledger Monthly” is $1 a 
year, or 10 cents per copy. Robert Bon- 
ner’s Sons, Publishers, Ledger Building, 
New York. 


A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Clarinda, 
Iowa, are headquarters for choice Iowa 
grown seeds, and we advise our readers 
to patronize them because we know that 
they furnish only first-class seed. Clarin- 
da, Iowa, is near the north line of Mis- 
souri. See advertisement on this page. 








